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Fwo facts worth remembering: (i) Shell-Mex and B.P. 
have the exclusive fuelling contract for the construetion work 
at the Central Electricity Generating Board’s nuclear power 
station at T'rawsfynydd. (2) To do the job properly, we 
helped to design the depot and to train the staff to operate it. 
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—Portrait of the Week— 


AT THE COMMUNIST PARTY CONGRESS in Moscow 
Mr. Khrushchev announced that the Soviet 
Union would explode a 50-megaton bomb, the 
biggest yet, and that there was one twice as big 
in the cupboard. He also said that he wouldn’t 
insist on a time-limit for the signing of a German 
peace treaty if the West showed what he called 
willing. In its main leading article, the Daily 
Express hailed Mr. Khrushchev’s speech as ‘an 
important and welcome contribution to maintain- 
ing peace,’ and proof of his strength, courage and 
willingness to negotiate. The article didn’t men- 
tion the bomb at all. But, as if to give Daily 
Express readers an idea of the paper’s wisdom in 
foreign affairs, the next one referred to Lord 
Avon (Sir Anthony Eden) as ‘having been proved 
right by events’ in the Middle East, which 
‘demonstrated the wisdom of the policy on Suez, 
which Lord Avon launched but was not allowed 
to fulfil.” A meeting of senior diplomatists of the 
four Western powers, to discuss the question of 
Berlin, planned to have been held in London, had 
to be cancelled because of French opposition. 
* 

THE CONSERVATIVE PARTY CONFERENCE came to 
an end, and Parliament reassembled—recalled 
early by agreement between Government and 
Opposition to discuss foreign affairs. Unlike the 
Daily Express, Mr. Gaitskell thought that the 
resumption of nuclear tests meant that ‘the hopes 
of peace had perceptibly dimmed.’ In the Lords, 
on the other hand, Lord Home (the Foreign 
Secretary) seemed more hopeful. Rootes, who 
make motor-cars, sacked 8,000 workers who had 
been rendered idle by an unofficial strike of a 
thousand workers in one of the group’s subsidi- 
aries. A Ministry of Labour intervention in the 
dispute between the Steel Company of Wales 
and some of its workers was unsuccessful, and 
more than 15,000 steel workers were laid off. Mr. 
Selwyn Lloyd told the Conservative Party Con- 
ference that the Government was bent on making 
great changes in the machinery of arbitration. 


* 














PRESIDENT TSHOMBE OF KATANGA failed to hand 
| over his United Nations prisoners (most of them 
jlrish), as promised, and Dr. Conor O'Brien, 
United Nations representative in Katanga, said 
that the cease-fire agreement was therefore in 
abeyance. An independent committee of inquiry 
(members of the International Commission of 
Jurists, among them Mr. Gerald Gardiner) con- 
firmed Tunisian allegations that atrocities had 
been committed by French parachute troops in 
the Bizerta fighting in July: these were denied 
by the French Government, and some members 
of the International Commission, among them 
Lord Shawcross, dissociated themselves from the 
report because there had been no communication 
with the French Government, nor any request 
for French official comment. One French news- 
paper that printed a long summary of the report, 
and an atrocity story of its own, was first con- 
fiscated and then censored. 


IT WAS ANNOUNCED by an American producer 
that he was going to put the Duke of Windsor 
on television in an autobiographical series: he 
hoped to get other members of the Royal Family 
to take part. The Daily Mail announced that 
Prince Birendra of Nepal was one of the last 
three in the Eton junior steeplechase, that the 
Maharajah of Jodhpur came in 510th, and that 
Prince Richard of Gloucester missed the senior 
steeplechase, but didn’t say who were the winners: 
it was thought that they must have been com- 
moners. Somebody stole the platform sign from 
the railway station at Llanfairpwllgwyngyllgo- 
gerychwyrndrobwilllantysiliogogogoch. An an- 
guished father in Atlanta, Georgia, suing his 
mother-in-law for having given his sixteen-month- 
old daughter vodka in her tomato juice, asked 
for ‘punitive damages’ of a million dollars on the 
grounds that the mother-in-law had shares in a 
vodka distillery. 
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A MATTER OF MORALE 


PEAKERS on the Chancellor’s wage pause at 
Sine Labour Party conference roared their in- 
dignation because the Government has not kept 
the rules of industrial bargaining, but ignored 
the evil of unofficial strikes; Conservative 
speakers at Brighton last week earned gusts of 
applause for belabouring the wildcat strikers, 
but ignored the accusation that the Government 
has itself shown wildcat characteristics by break- 
ing its own agreements with its employees. This 
inability to see the other side of the case is danger- 
ous, at a time when the country’s economy is 
undergoing so severe a test; and, somehow, Mr. 
Selwyn Lloyd has got to find a way to restore 
morale in industrial relations. 

The Chancellor is clearly determined to make 
radical changes in the arrangements for arbitra- 
tion, the final appeal court of British industry. 
Such changes are inevitable, from time to time; 
but they need to be made with care, at the right 
time, and not too frequently. What has caused 
alarm in industry—and an alarm for which the 
country may have to pay a heavy price in strikes 
—is the impression that this is just another ex- 
pedient into which the Government has drifted, 
without fully realising its implications. 

Naturally arbitration in its old form can- 
not fit easily into any national policy for wages 
and salaries of the kind towards which the 
Government is groping its way. In default of any 
accepted principle on which to fix personal in- 
comes, arbitrators have tended to concentrate 
on avoiding strikes or lock-outs; this has often 
meant simply splitting the difference between 
offer and demand, a process hardly consistent 
with any national wages policy. 

Nor, of course, is it consistent with a wage 
pause; but for the Chancellor, anxious to gain 
breathing-time, this was probably the only avail- 
able expedient. A pause, though, is not a policy; 
while it lasts, he has to try to launch his 
National Development Council; and inevitably 
a complication arises. To justify the pause, it was 
necessary to stress the importance to the coun- 
try’s economy of holding down wage levels. 
But—presumably to prevent the TUC from 
taking fright and running away from talks on 


planning—attempts are now being made to sug- 
gest that the planning council will have little or 
nothing to do with wages. This is misleading if 
—as the Government appears to intend—arbi- 
tration courts are to pay attention to a statement 
on the probable growth of the national economy, 
designed to serve as guidance on the size of what 
wage increase, if any, should be awarded. 

The arbitration issue is not one which can be 
shelved. And the unfortunate fact is that 
this Government’s record on the subject of ar- 
bitration is lamentable. There was Mr. Thorney- 
croft’s ill-conceived advice to arbitrators in 1957. 
There was the ingenious method used to settle 
the threatened railway strike in 1958—the 
Guillebaud Committee (whose principle of ‘com- 
parability’ with wages in other sectors of in- 
dustry the British Transport Commission seems 
to have abandoned, now that it serves the 
Government’s purpose no longer). And there was 
the assumption that the increases in police pay 
recommended by the Royal Commission would 
pass unnoticed, or perhaps even be accepted as 
justifiable, by other public employees with at 
least as good a claim for higher pay. 

This drift from expedient to expedient has 

ant that many workers, particularly those in 
the State’s employment, no longer have con- . 
fidence in the Government's good faith. To re- 
store it, something more must be offered than the 
establishment of another planning board. There 
must also be clear indications that whatever steps 
the Government may take towards a national 
wages policy it will not again allow political 
expediency to dictate exceptions. 


The Other Conference 


HRUSHCHEV’S speech to the 22nd Party Con- 

gress is made on a particularly formal 
occasion; we may perhaps assume it is a little 
more basic than the off-the-cuff threats and 
promises he has been putting out in alternate 
months throughout the past year. And on the 
whole, in spite of the bomb-rattling without which 
no Soviet speech now seems complete, it was com- 
paratively reassuring—in particular over Berlin. 








The firm line taken by the Wesfern Powers in 
recent months seems to have had its effect. 
Khrushchev may now remain satisfied with the 
million and a quarter East Berliners whom he has 
illegally annexed to his empire; and—whatever 
he does about the so-called ‘peace treaty’ between 
himself and Ulbricht—he is unlikely to carry out 
his threats to let that bearded horror try to vio- 
late the Allied air corridors. 


There was, of course, much anti-colonialist 
cant from this super-imperialist. The grandiose 
economic plans which (as with previous Con- 
gresses) have been given enormous publicity over 
the preparatory period took up a good part of 
the speech; but here, too, the First Secretary 
showed more realism than some earlier propa- 
gandists in dealing with the still wholly unsatis- 
factory condition of Soviet agriculture. The main 
internal enemy, politically speaking, remains 
‘revisionism'—that is, the pressure for some sort 
of freedom of discussion and of at least intra- 
party democracy. As before, the notion of a Com- 
munist world arising as the result of the peace- 
ful competition of ideas is to be carried out under 
rather inequitable rules: their ideas (and 
bayonets) are to be allowed on our side of the 
line, but not ours on theirs. It is in a broader field 
than Berlin that, as President Kennedy said the 
other day, whatever is theirs is theirs while what- 
ever is ours is negotiable. 


No Man’s Land 


International Commission of Jurists has 
built up a reputation for itself by the putb- 
lication of careful, documented analyses of 
repression in Hungary, Tibet and South Africa. 
In each of these reports the Commission was 
measuring the extent of freedom and the standard 
of justice against the norms laid down by the 
Universal Charter of Human Rights. When its 
new Secretary-General, Sir Leslie Munro, acceded 
to ithe Tunisian request to send an Investigation 
Panel to Bizerta, he was moving into fresh 
territory. He was asking three distinguished 
lawyers, including Mr. Gerald Gardiner, QC, to 
enter an almost uncharted no-man’s-land. 


‘ 
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The difficulties which faced the panel can be 
judged by a look at the nature of the charges 
brought by the Tunisian Government against the 
French Army: napalm bombs, for example, on 
which they were hardly experts. They satisfied 
on one count at least: French paratroopers had 
summarily executed a considerable number of 
unarmed sixteen-year-old boys. If it served no 
other purpose than to publicise this, the panel’s 
report was worth while. 

But the most valuable lesson of this exercise 
comes from the domestic squabble which broke 
out in the Commission itself after the publication 
of the report. Three of its members, including 
Lord Shawcross, have taken the view that the 
Commission, being a body of lawyers, was bound 
to afford the French Government proper oppor- 
tunities to comment on both the evidence and 
the conclusions. Sir Leslie Munro, however, 
evidently felt that with the French Government 
displaying much the same contempt for inter- 
national public opinion as the Hungarian, denun- 
ciation was more useful than legal decorum. 


The lesson to be learned is that a body of 
lawyers is at an almost impossible disadvantage 
when caught in the cross-fire between two hostile 
governments. Speed was of the essence to the 
Tunisian Government, delay to the French The 
Tunisians proffered witnesses by the score. the 
French refused facilities even to inspect the sites 
of incidents In all the circumstances, the report 
prepared by the panel is workmanlike and 
balanced. But from a legal standpoint it does not 
amount to more.than a summary of primia facie 
evidence against the French 

It is no secret that the International Com- 
mission of Jurists were rushed into acceding to 
the Tunisian invitation by their knowledge that, 
if they refused, the rival Communist-controlled 
International Association of Democratic Lawyers 
would have gladly stepped into the breach. 
Having learned the lesson of Bizerta, it is to be 
hoped that the members of the Commission will 
quickly forget their differences by agreeing to 
unite to secure the creation of effective in- 
vestigatory machinery of battlefield atrocities. 


Arab Unity Now 


From DESMOND STEWART 


HE disintegration of formal union between 
Egypt and Syria has had as its accompani- 
ment in autumnal Cairo the broadcast and re- 
broadcast of four speeches by Nasser, his tones 
as melancholy as the season, his words as sur- 
prising as the spring. They have reminded me of 
an exchange between us when I first saw him, 
four years ago. To his statement that Gandhi 
had been his boyhood hero, I countered: ‘In a 
way, your choice of a career, as an army Officer, 
goes against this?’ His answer has stuck in my 
mind: that the role of his army was different 
from what it was in a country like England; 
it was educative and revolutionary, not a force 
to dominate other peoples; he hated bloodshed. 
An Arab Budapest or an Arab Algeria was 
not what he had intended when he had acceded 
to the Syrians’ request for union in 1958. 
‘Union is from the will of the people, not from 
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"Yes, he's black, but T have to admit his heart's in the right place. 


CAIRO 


a military operation.” And on October 5, when 
he conceded that Syrian separation was a fact, 
‘I will not allow a civil war. The role of the 
Syrian army is to guard the frontiers, not to 
police the people.’ And yet in the same speech 
his faith in the future of Arab unity was as 
burning as ever. 


In the vast stretches of the Arabic-speaking 
world there are two contrary tendencies, which, 
might be called centripetal and centrifugal. Whaf 
has happened in Syria hasbeen the triumph, 
perhaps only temporary, of the centrifugal 
force: the assertion of the separatist, provincial, 
Levantine elements in Syria, who feel different 
from Egypt, and who have used this sense of 
difference as a lever to get rid of Socialist, 
measures which were not to their fancy. Such 
tendencies are not found only in Syria. In Egypt 
itself even, there is a counter-tradition, looking 
inwards on the Nile valley and backwards on an 
immense history, old when the Arabs had hardly 
left Arabia. This tendency was exploited by the 
dynasty of Farouk. Again, in Iraq, there is the 
provincialism of the Tigris and Euphrates valley, 
and a pride in the separate traditions of Sumer 
and Babylon. The Lebanese are torn between 
their Arabic and their Phoenician origins. The 
Berbers in the far west, the Sudanese in the far 
south, share a certain reluctance to look towards 
a united Arab goal. 

Since 1952 the strongest impulse for unity has 
come from Cairo. Al-Azhar, fountain of the 
purest Arabic as well as of Islamic teaching; 
the Egyptian press and cinema; Egyptian books 
and teachers; above all, the personality of the 
young and successful Egyptian president have 
been forces attracting the youth of the Arab 
world to Cairo. At the same time, even from 
Cairo, there have been forces of repugnance. A 
fear of Egyptian domination; a dislike for 
Egyptian bureaucracy: these have existed, with- 
out being the direct creations of ‘imperialism. 

The Union of 1958 seemed on one level the 
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strongest victory to date of the centripetal 
forces: the realm of Saladin had been recon- 
stituted, the menace of Israel (for such it seems 
from the Arab side of the fence) contained. 

Yet this very triumph contained a defeat. 
Nasser had stepped off his pedestal to be- 
come a ruler. Not only that, in surrounding 
Arab countries the fear of Egyptian rule had 
something tangible to build on. The Egyptians 
were present in Syria, not only teaching, land 
reforming and building dams, but making it 
more difficult to go into Beirut, almost impos- 
sible to take money out of the country and in 
every way frustrating the trading instincts which 
are as strong among the Damascenes of today 
as among the Phoenicians of 3,000 years ago. 

While Arabs thus rejoiced in the creation of 
the UAR, at the same time many of them, in 
their hearts, muttered much the same prayer as 
St. Augustine: ‘Make us united—but not now.’ 
As the Union advanced towards integration, and 
the little pleasures of the Levantine world be- 
came more difficult, this distrust of the policy 
of union became stronger. 

Not all the opponents of Socialism were 
capitalists. Spengler long ago wrote that Socialism 
was only possible in a country with a bureau- 
cracy both efficient and incorrupt. Without such 
a bureaucracy, Socialism can become a worse 
tyranny than the capitalism whose injustices it 
attacks. The highly individualistic Levantines 
saw little prospect of either efficiency or 
honesty in a system where the bureaucrats were 
overworked and underpaid. The lack of a con- 
troversial press left the offended without 
redress. 

Now the formal Union is broken; but no 
blood has been spilt, and verbal quarrels are 
healed quicker in the Arab East than in Europe. 
What of unity? 

Here I should suggest a paradox: that it is 
stronger today than before the Syrian revolt. 
And stronger in the places where it should be 
strong. These are two in particular: Iraq and 
Sudan. Iraq is the second Arab country after 
Egypt, and has even greater potential wealth. 
Sudan is the country most intimately tied to 
Egypt by geography and economic interest. In 
both Iraq and Sudan there has long .been an 
extreme form of the ambivalence I have de- 
scribed: an admiration for Egypt coupled with 
a deep suspicion of Egyptian aims. There has 
been more upset over the Syrian treachery (as it 
seems) in Baghdad, Khartoum and Beirut than in 
Egypt itself, where a sense of grief has co-existed 
with a sense of relief. (Egypt spent far more 
than she gained in Syria.) 

One quarrel will never be resolved: that be- 
tween Nasser and Hussein. When he became 
engaged Hussein invoked the holy mood of 
Ramadan to make things up with Nasser. The 
English press admitted that this was a manoeuvre 
to prevent criticism of this English marriage by 
Nasser’s media of propaganda. Not a word of 
criticism was given. But within hours of the 
Damascus revolt Hussein was congratulating the 
rebels. History will show who was most. harmed 
by these congratulations. 

If union comes again between Egypt and any 
other State it will not come in the form which 
it took between Egypt and Syria. That is certain. 
A common foreign policy, a joint army com- 
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mand, perhaps a customs union: but a common 
bureaucracy, no. The word on everyone’s lips is 
now ‘federal.’ And to have achieved this new per- 
spective of what union can be, to have taken a 
moral decision, and to have stuck to it, may give 
to Arab nationalism a content and richness which 
the emotional speeches and songs of The Voice 
of the Arabs could never have achieved. A moral 
decision is never taken in vain. In the West 
people who spoke of the Hitler of the Nile will 
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have to find a new phrase. Even they must 
know what Hitler would have done in a similar 
disruption of his Anschluss. Meat hooks and 
piano wire, not forgiveness and abstention from 
force, would have been his answer. And where 
is German nationalism now, sixteen years after 
his defeat? Nasser believes that Arab national- 
ism has a long future and a creative one. As 
charismatic leader he can play a more fruitful 
role than as Syrian president. 


The Image and the Search 


By BERNARD LEVIN 


BeFrore the most hideously 
garbled stories begin to get 
about, I had better say right 
now that the reason I fainted 
during the Prime Méinister’s 
speech to the final rally of the 
Conservative conference at 
Brighton was not that I was 
overcome by the magnificence 
of his oratory, still less by 
my unrequited passion for Dame Patricia 
Hornsby-Smith; it was the stifling, airless heat 
of the balcony in which I was sitting. And one 
reason for that was that the organisers, in terror 
lest an Empire Loyalist might interrupt the 
Prime Minister and have to have his face bashed 
in, had padlocked and chained every visible 
outer exit except the main one, thus cutting off 
the supply of air along with that of hecklers. 
And in passing, may I be told why the or- 
ganisers of the meeting are not to be prosecuted 
for an action which, apart from anything else, 
would have resulted in the serious thinning of 
the ranks of the Government if there had been 
a fire? Mr. Butler, of course, is fireproof (cf. 
Sayings of the Royal Air Force) and Dr. Hill 
wet enough to survive, but the buttery Mr. 
Profumo would sizzle horribly and the Earl of 
Home would burn like dry heather. Besides, they 
might have killed me. 

In the event, I recovered sufficiently to hear 
the end of the Prime Minister's speech, and to 
note that the applause which followed it, while 
in no way cool, let alone hostile, was by far 
the mildest reception I have ever heard at this 
end-of-conference demonstration. 

The reason was not far to seek. Mr. Mac- 
millan, having followed the tradition of staying 
away from the conference until the last after- 
noon, badly misjudged the mood that had 
emerged from the sessions. The 1961 Tory con- 
ference was undeniably one of the most im- 
pressive demonstrations of political unity 
coupled with aggressive purpose that I have 
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seen. It is true, of course, that to a substantial 
extent this appearance was one created by care- 
ful stage-management, of which more in a 
moment; ‘but those on the Left who have been 
comforting themselves with this fact had better 
stop and face reality. Stage-management is itself 
a vital part of politics, and there is no sign that 
the Labour Party has begun to recognise this. 
(The incompetence of the press department at 
Blackpool, incredible though this may seem, was 
actually worse than at Scarborough; the high 
point was reached when a fight—a real fist-fight 
—broke out in the press room, between a West 
European journalist with a conference press- 
ticket, but one which did not cover a section 
of the corridors that he would have had to 
traverse to get to the press-room, and a steward 
who insisted that he must therefore leave. On 
appeal to higher organising authority, the ruling 
came back: if he didn’t leave at once, the police 
would be fetched to eject him.) But what the 
conference wanted from Mr. Macmillan was a 
speech of the same temper of confidence and 
vigour that they had displayed themselves for 
most of the debates of the week; and what they 
got was—well, this is what they got: 

In every civilised society there has been a 
conflict between the materialist and the idealist 
concept of life. Some of the noblest figures 
have devoted themselves entirely to the latter. 
They are the great lights that have shone 
through history upon the world. There have 
been many, too, who with pure cynicism and 
selfishness have followed only what they be- 
lieve to be their immediate material interests. 
All the same the mass of us have been brought 
up to believe that practical day-to-day am- 
bitions should be leavened by idealist inspira- 
tion. 

And this: 

We must bring a continual effort to streng- 
then the organisations and groupings of the 
Free World, for the Free World is not strong 
enough to hold out unless it works—as a team 
—together. 

And this: 

. nobody can go today to any of those 
distant parts of the world—and I have visited, 
as Prime Minister, almost every Commonwealth 
‘gountry—without a thrill and a tightening of 
the throat as old memories stir. Nearer home, 
we need only pass a little time in the museum 
or depot of almost any regiment to remember 
with pride how much valour has been spent 
in the creation of this immense heritage. 

After that, even the Tory faithful received the 
speaker politely rather than enthusiastically. The 
days have gone by when the Prime Minister's 
Martin Tupper act was all that the Tory Party 
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required of him, as have the days when he could 
get away in Parliament with his Vincent 
Crummles performance. The Labour Party 
suffers from being too far behind its leader; if 
the Tories are not careful they will find them- 
selves permanently in the opposite predicament. 

For the moment, it is true, there is no serious 
danger. What the Tories are capable of was well 
demonstrated in the Common Market debate. It 
is true that the speakers—on both sides—had 
been chosen with exquisite care, this being still 
more true of the crime-and-punishment debate 
in the afternoon, and on one occasion with 
too much care; Mr. Duncan Sandys, in a speech 
prepared, typed, duplicated and distributed in 
advance, quoted from a pro-Market speech not 
due to be made for some hours. But these de- 
bates were rigged only in the sense that they were 
$0 arranged as to make the best impression on 
the party and on the country; the howling harri- 
dans were kept out of the crime debate, for 
instance, and the silliest and least impressive 
figures called to plead for more bashing and 
strangling. What is more, the most impressive 
array of quiet good sense was drafted on the 
other side, with the appeal cleverly pitched at an 
expert, but not forbiddingly professorial, level 
(Mr. John Hobson, Mr. Peter Rawlinson and 
Baroness Elliot all made excellent contributions 
and produced exactly the kind of speech that was 
required both to persuade the conference to sup- 
port Mr. Butler and to persuade the televiewers 
and newspaper readers that a new spirit was 
stalking through the Tory Party). And the tide 
in the Common Market debate set in so early 
that it was not even a surprise, when the ‘vote’ 
was taken at the end, to see the steamrollering 
the little-Englanders received. 

Cant and hypocrisy! cries the Left, uneasily 
making the sign against the evil eye. It is true 
that the mask slipped once; the debate on im- 
migration produced some of the nastiest sights 
and sounds I have ever seen on the daylight side 
of a large, flat stone. Sir Cyril Osborne and Mr. 
Norman Pannell, to do their unsavoury cause 
such scant justice as it deserves, have long admit- 
ted frankly that they are in favour of a colour 
bar; what was far more distasteful was the pro- 
cession of those pretending that they were not. 
Worst speech of the week, by a very wide mar- 
gin, came in this debate from Mr. Frank Taylor, 
who I am sorry to see is Tory candidate for 
the Moss Side by-election—by modern standards 
a safe seat. ‘The immigrants are human,’ he 
said, beaming broadly about him; ‘they get 
married and have children. Some of them are 
very human and have lots of children . . . who 
can blame them for clubbing to buy houses, 
very often over the heads of English residents 
. . - driving out the English people and eventu- 
ally becoming owners of residences in whole 
streets . . . we have leprosy in the country 150 
per cent. more than ten years ago. That must 
be something to do with immigration. .. . 
Some—a minority, I agree—do not really want 
to do an awful lot of work. I was on a doorstep 
last week, and a gentleman came to the door 
. - « ladies and gentlemen, you and I are keeping 
him and his wife and about six delightful little 
piccaninnies round his knees.’ 

Now it is nothing to the purpose that this 
sort of muck is indistinguishable from the 
harangues of Mosley’s corner-boys in Notting 
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Hill (has it ever, | wonder, occurred fo Mr. 
Taylor that his own three piccaninnies were 
produced in the same way and for the same 
reasons as those of West Indian immigrants, and 
are indistinguishable from them, apart from 
their colour and, probably, the manners of their 
father?) or that the statement about leprosy is 
simply untrue. The fact is, a man like Mr. 
Taylor, on this showing. should not have got 
within a hundred miles of being allowed to fight 
a safe seat for a Tory Party which demonstrably 
has changed and is changing still more. What 
does the new Chairman think, | wonder, about 
this particular member of his flock? 
Nevertheless, the point of episodes like this, 
and still more of Mr. Butler’s lamentable show- 
ing ‘at the end of this debate, is the contrast they 
displayed with the main stream of the conference. 
Mr. Butler’s speech on crime and punishment, 
for instance, was a model of what it should have 
been and of what he would like to be thought. 
Yet he knew perfectly well, when he promised 
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legislation to control Commonwealth immigra. 


tion and said that he refused to do it on a 
colour basis, that if the immigrants into this 
country were just as numerous but white no 
such demand would ever have arisen, and if it 
had been it would have been firmly refused 

We return to the Left, whom we left crying 
‘cant and hypocrisy,’ and indeed making great 
play with this very debate But we should re- 
member Max Beerbohm’s story of The Happy 


Hypocrite, who wore the mask so long it became 


his real features. That, after all, is what 1s hap 
pening to the Tory Party today, and why their 
Opponents must needs look sick with at least one 
side of their faces. ‘Now everything's ali right; 
they said jubilantly at Blackpool as Mr. Cousins 
was trampled into the sand But it isn't. For all 
the Labour Party’s running. this past year, it has 
just managed to catch itself up; it is still miles 
behind the Government. And if the Brighton 
conference is anything to go by, it will soon be 
even farther behind. 


Basic Slag 


By CHARLES BRAND 


‘ba day after the Chancellor's ‘Little Budget,’ 
the staff of a secondary modern school per- 
suaded their headmaster to send the children 
home after lunch, as a token strike in protest 
against Mr. Lloyd’s cut in the pay claims. It 
was, in any case, only a couple of days before 
the end of the summer term, when there would 
be little doing. The staff could righteously go 
home and cut the lawn. Some-of them, we 
gather, went up to Westminster with others to 
make a noise in the lobbies. 

A fat lot of good it has done. Token strikes 
are not only irresponsible—they show a sad mis- 
understanding of the temper of public opinion. 
It is an unpalatable truth that quite a large 
number of teachers have barely got a case at 
all, and some have a very strong case indeed, 
and that thanks to the National Union of 
Teachers’ cries of ‘solidarity’ and statements on 
behalf of ‘the teachers,’ meaning its own mem- 
bers, people lump the whole lot together without 
any understanding—and despise them. 

My barber, for one. He hates teachers. He is 
not by any means the only one. He knows a 
very young teacher who has made himself a 


manifestly easy life and gets over £12 a week, 


which he thinks is disgusting. My barber says 
he himself works long hours (which he does) 
at a skilled trade (which it is) with a fortnight’s 
holiday a year (which is all he gets) for £11 a 
week flat. He quivers with anger, scissors poised, 
at the thought of the whole teaching profession. 
For safety I pretend to be in the Income Tax. 

The teachers who rush about the lobbies have 
an odd idea of their own importance. They 
imagine a grateful nation, once it is aware of 
the pathetic poverty of our noble, self-sacrific- 
ing, grievously overworked, hideously over- 
strained teachers, simply rising up and firmly 
forcing the Government to do something about 
such obvious injustice. 

Instead, the taxpayer passes by, say, a pri- 
mary school, and sees with his own eyes a lot 


of little boys and girls playing games hour 
after hour: he doesn’t bother to count how 
many little boys and girls there are per adult; 
he sees people paid to play. Little Sandra goes 
home for tea and says they played shops all 
morning and rounders all afternoon. 

Now, children misinterpret things a great deal. 
Everyone who has allowed a lesson to drift off 
the point so that an unexpected interest can be 
followed has heard the gleeful comment from 
the door at the end of the lesson—‘That was 
smashing. We did nothing.’ Yet even so, the 
primary schools’ patent playing techniques, so 
joyfully taught in the training colleges, have 
done their public relations a lot of harm. 

Many grammar school heads sigh for the day 
when they will get back to the three Rs. ‘I like 
this school’—thus a starry-eyed grammar school 
first-former—‘because you are made to work 
hard. At my last school the headmaster didn't 
believe in work.’ He had, incidentally, been 
barely able to write two words correctly, though 
clearly very intelligent. 

The public, wanting a stick to beat the 
teachers with, seizes this; and as long as all 
teachers are seen to have apparently short 
hours, long holidays and (by factory standards) 
pleasant conditions—however essential these are 
for good teaching—for so long will the public 
tend to regard them as necessary but already 
over-pampered creatures whose demand for yet 
more money is merely wanting jam on it. 

How is the public, anyway, to grasp the dis- 
tinction between the NUT and the AMA-—the 
Incorporated Association of Assistant Masters 
in Secondary Schools? Between recruiting 
teachers for eight-year-olds and for the uppef 
sixth? Between the ultimate effect on the nation 
of an increase in basic salary and increasing 
differentials? These distinctions are the essence 
of Sir David Eccles’s problem. 

The Burnham Committee at last suggested 
£600-£1,200 (costing the nation £47,500.000 
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extra) instead of £520-£1,000 over seventeen 
years as at present The NUT, asking for £700- 
£1,300 over ten years (which would cost 
£100.000,000 more), was about to refuse and 
declare open war when the Chancellor cut the 


. £47,500,000 back to £42,000,000, and Sir David 


Eccles gave a strong hint to the Burnham Com- 
mittee that it should design a new salary scale 
giving a lot less importance to increasing the 
basic salary and a lot more weight to differen- 
tials, which are cheaper and give better value. 

Hence the present fuss. It is not just a case 
of interference with negotiating machinery or 
cutting back teachers while leaving better-off 
people alone: it is bringing to a head a funda- 
mental disagreement within the profession about 
where the money should go. ‘On the basic,’ cries 
the NUT, for whose 230,000 members the 
basic-with-a-few-trimmings is the staff of life. 
‘On the differentials,’ cries—who? 

It should be the AMA. 

The present arrangement allows, let us say, 
a first-rate super-graduate mathematician, well 
qualified and gifted, an acknowledged expert in 
a highly specialised field, able to produce first- 
rate mathematicians by the dozen every year 
for the universities, to reach a maximum pos- 
sible salary of about £1,600 before he is forty, 
and to earn not a penny more for the last thirty 
years of his teaching life. All that time, for that, 
he will be expected to teach all day and mark 
and prepare all evening, weekends too, without 
let-up, and do some major job in the school 
as well, like working out next year’s time-table 
(a mere hundred hours’ work), without a penny 
extra, and listen to primary school teachers in- 
sisting that he has an easy job, getting his regu- 
lar crop of university scholarships, because ‘he is 
dealing with intelligent children, while they 
finish at 4 p.m. and occasionally do an odd hour 
in the evening. 

Professor Bryan Thwaites, of Southampton 
University, recently pointed cut that mathe- 
matics, as we know it, will soon cease to exist 
in this country unless big changes are made to 
attract mathematicians into teaching. He di- 
rected attention to the ‘catastrophic situation’ 
(his words) ‘in the schools, primarily grammar,’ 
pointing to the turnover of mathematical staff 
amounting to more than 50 per cent. in some 
800 schools—‘a turnover,’ he said, ‘that would 
soon bring almost to its knees even the simplest 
kind of commercial organisation. For any pro- 
fession, it was verging on the incredible.” 

But where is the voice of sanity? Where are 
the people who speak for the mathematicians 
and their like, who can prod the Government 
until something new is done? The AMA is the 
official ‘union’ for most grammar school staff, 
who get slightly cheaper insurance from it, and 
the AMA officers are as nice a bunch of old 
gentlemen as you could wish to meet. Full Stop. 

Let me finish with a little story. Once upon 
a time there was, somewhere, a meeting of a 
local branch of the NUT, and all the ladies 
turned up in force to hear about their new 
Salaries. When strikes were discussed, a lady 
rose to say that ‘the teachers’ couldn't strike 
because they would all lose their jobs: the 
Government would fill all the posts with house- 
Wives. 

Housewives! That innocent remark merits a 
very great deal of thought. 
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The Lost Tribes of Reading 


By MONICA FURLONG 


READER from Reading has kindly sent us 
f Bex. pamphlets he found lying in a local 
church; and since they have an interest that 
extends beyond Reading, it seems worth while 
giving them a little publicity. The church is St. 
Mary the Virgin, Burghfield; the author is the 
Rector, the Rev. G. H. Nicholson; and the pam- 
phlets, which are a collection of articles already 
disseminated in the parish magazine, are given 
away free. Mr. Nicholson’s theme is racialism. 

In a pamphlet entitled Some Problems of Race 
he begins by pointing out that ‘the races of the 
world are vastly different from each other.’ Some 
of them, for example, are obviously inferior. 
Others, such as Our Race (I think he must mean 
the British) are not. God, whom Mr. Nicholson 
describes as the Great Racial Discriminator, has 
thoughtfully made it possible for us to tell at a 
glance which races are which. Those, for instance, 
with black skins—‘the descendants of Ham’—are 
clearly meant to be the servants of the rest of 
us. Those with brownish skins, though slightly 
higher up the racial scale than the blacks, are 
still pretty inferior. Others again give away their 
racial inferiority by certain facial characteristics 
(of which more in a moment). All need to be 
kept firmly in their places. The future leadership 
of the world, or as Mr. Nicholson describes it, 
the Racial Mission, has been placed in the hands 
of Our Race by God, and there is the Bible to 
prove it. “Thou art an holy people unto the Lord 
thy God: the Lord thy God hath chosen thee to 
be a special people unto himself, above all people 
that are upon the face of the earth.’ 

Naturally, you will want to know how Mr. 
Nicholson discovered we were so special, and he 
is quite equal to the task. On the wall of the 
Rectory, it seems, he has an Indian work of art 
in the form of an ornamental shield. The centre- 
piece, he says, ‘depicts the delight of the victor 
in digging out the entrails of his dead opponent.’ 
This clearly proves the degeneracy of the Indians. 
I must admit this had me puzzled for a minute 
or two. After all, it is not so terribly long since 
Our Race was given to disembowelling people 
(first smartly removing their genitals) to the 
delight of vast crowds of onlookers. But then, 
quick as a flash, saw Mr. Nicholson’s drift. Our 
Race used to draw and quarter people while 
they were still alive, whereas those squeamish 
Indians only set about it after their enemies were 
dead, thus indicating that their guts (if you will 
pardon the expression) were scarcely British. 
Mr. Nicholson does not waste time enlarging 
upon the transparent inferiority of black Afri- 
cans, though he has some brisk advice about how 
to deal with all the nationalist nonsense that has 
been wasting our time lately. We must, he tells 
uS, ‘intimidate the intimidators. That means deal- 
ing drastically, if necessary, with those blacks 
who hang about to give real threats of murder 
to other blacks.” 

Having effectively settled Africa’s hash, Mr. 


Nicholson proceeds to the Jews. I don’t like to 
be the one to break the news to them, but what- 
ever they may think to the contrary, they are aot 
God’s Chosen People, no sir. (Three guesses who 
is.) They may have been once, a long, long time 
ago before Our Race really got into its stride, 
but they long since forfeited their rights by reck- 
less miscegenation, or as Mr. Nicholson tactfully 
puts it ‘going after strange flesh.” Those of us 
who had thought that many of the Jews’ diffi- 
culties had arisen for precisely the opposite 
reason,-:are shown our mistake. One glance, 
according to Mr. Nicholson, reveals all, since 
‘the show of their countenance doth witress 
against them: and they declare their sin as 
Sodom, they hide it not. Woe unto their soul! 
for they have rewarded evil unto themselves.’ 
None of his remarks, Mr. Nicholson tells us 
reasonably, are made in any spirit of anti- 
Semitism; it is just that he can’t help pointing 
out that what he calls ‘the familiar Jewish coun- 
tenance’ is not the Israel countenance, but is 
composed, it appears, from genes of various slave 
races such as the Amorites and the Hittites. For 
those who, in their stupidity, had thought their 
Jewish acquaintance looked much like every- 
body else, Mr. Nicholson pinpoints the old 
Amorite/Hittite look, ie., shortness of stature, 
dark hair, hook noses and sallow complexions, so 
that we shall know in future. And how, he asks 
‘could they [the Jews] function as God’s instru- 
ments of blessing to man with the sign of this 
sin stamped on their countenance?’ God, 
apparently, is particular about the looks of those 
who work for Him, and Church Assembly, who 
recently said that miscegenation didn’t matter, 
had better think again. 


And who is God’s instrument of blessing, who 
is the true Israel? Our Race, of course. Our pure, 
unmixed, pedigree, holy Island Race. I must say 
it has given me a new conceit of myself. Tossing 
back my straight blonde hair, flashing my peri- 
winkle eyes, tilting my snub... (can anyone 
recommend a good plastic surgeon? There is a 
frightful rumour in the family that not only was 
great-grandfather not a member of Our Race, but 
that he contained a disastrous admixture of 
Amorite/ Hittite blood) I am about to sally out 
and cut all my black, brown, yellow and khaki 
acquaintances, as well as taking careful sidelong 
glances at everyone else. I do rather desperately 
need Mr. Nicholson’s advice on one point, 
though. There is an apocryphal story about the 
Nazi occupation of Brussels, that on the day 
when Jews there were required to start wearing 
the Star of David in public, every Catholic altar 
in the city carried a figure proudly wearing its 
yellow star. And this makes me wonder. Is ii 
just possible that Jesus Christ did not belong to 
Our Race? That his face may have carried a 
degenerate trace of Amorite/Hittite blood? | 
would be so glad if Mr. Nicholson would eluci- 
date the matter. 











The-Radical Right 


By TELFORD TAYLOR 


N any discussion of the American right, McCarthy’s symbolic role is inescapable. 

Although his personal influence lasted barely five years—beginning with his famous 
speech at Wheeling in February, 1950, when he charged that the State Department was 
rife with Communists—he achieved an impact that made him a global figure, which is 
why ‘McCarthyism’ remains part of the political lingua franca, a matter of abiding 
curiosity and concern both within and beyond America’s borders. Historians may find 
its antecedents as far back as 1798, when Federalist Francophobia led to the passage 
of the Alien and Sedition Laws (paralleled in Britain by the Unlawful Oaths and Uniaw- 
ful Societies Acts of 1797 and 1799); and nineteenth-century progenitors of rightist ex- 
tremism include the rabidly anti-Catholic Know-Nothing Party and, of course, the 
Ko Klux Klan. But the Sedition Laws and the Know-Nothings lie buried in the dust 
of time, and although the racial issues that spawned the Klan still burn fiercely, the 
Klan itself no longer counts for much. For all practical purposes, McCarthyism is a 


product of the last quarter-century. 


The year 1938 is a useful beacon. The United 
States was then emerging from the intense social 
and economic evolution of the New Deal period, 
the federal Wage and Hours Law, enacted in 
1938, being the last major piece of New Deal 
legislation. But also in that year came the first 
of the big loyalty investigations, conducted by 
the newly-created House Committee on Un- 
American Activities under the chairmanship of 
Congressman Martin Dies. 


In America, the tensions and conflicts had 
been acute between 1935 and 1938, with labour 
spies and sit-down strikes, sharecroppers and 
poll taxes, exposures of Wall Street financial 
skulduggery, and the bitter debate over President 
Roosevelt’s Supreme Court ‘packing’ plan. These 
struggles were waged against the background of 
a deep cleavage of American public opinion. 
Broadly speaking, there were on the one side 
those who believed in the use of governmental 
power to ameliorate social and economic malad- 
justments, who supported the spread of labour 
organisations and welcomed the emergence of 
the unions as a major political force, who were 
eager to make common cause with democratic 
governments and parties in other countries to 
oppose the totalitarian and ‘imperialist’ regimes 
—and who, however much or little troubled by 
the dictatorial and ruthless nature of the Soviet 
government, were sympathetic to it, and im- 
pressed with its apparently intransigent hostility 
to Nazism and Fascism. On the other, there, 
were those who opposed governmental regula- 
tion of social and economic affairs, believing 
that natural economic forces would lead to 
renewed prosperity; who feared that powerful 
unions would undermine the efficiency of busi- 
ness management and endanger the health of 
the body politic; who distrusted allies and 
alliances, believing that the United States should 
seek security in her own strength unhampered 
by ‘foreign entanglements’; and who thought 
Communism a far greater menace than Fascism. 

Throughout the Twenties, the /aisser-faire- 
isolationist approach was dominant; but in the 
Thirties it was overwhelmed by the social wel- 
fare-internationalist viewpoint, largely as a con- 
sequence of the Depression and the fears and 
hatreds generated by the growing power of the 
Axis dictatorships. The changing tide of public 
opinion swept first ‘rugged individualists’ and 


then ‘isolationists’ into the discard, though some 
of them were later to band together in strident 
but ineffective groups such as the America First 
Committee. 


Ten years ago, the late Senator Joseph 
R. McCarthy was the bellwether of what 
has since been dubbed the ‘radical right.’ 
But the beliefs and emotions of which he 
was the talisman were widespread long be- 
fore he became prominent, and today— 
more than four years after his death—they 
are again a prominent feature of the 
American political landscape. The emer- 
gence of the John Birch Society, and the 
recent proliferation of comparable groups, 
suggest that it is timely to examine the 
origins of the extreme right-wing move- 
ment in the United States; and we have 
asked Mr. Taylor—the American lawyer 
who led for the prosecution at the 
Nuremberg trials—to discuss and assess 
their prospects. 
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In the course of this truly revolutionary shift 
in public thinking, the Communist Party in the 
United States was assiduously exploiting the 
focal issues—industrial unionism, civil rights, aid 
to Loyalist Spain, embargoing Japanese trade— 
so as to gain an important voice in the manage- 
ment of certain unions and organisations of 
liberal opinion, and to augment the membership 
of the Party by recruitment from these same 
circles. The movement which later became known 
as McCarthyism was in its origin a tactic of 
discrediting the social welfare-internationalist 
outlook by exposing and denouncing the con- 
tacts and connections, actual and alleged, be- 
tween its adherents and the Communist Party 
during the period of the United Front. 

The initial sponsors of this movement seized 
on the ‘red’ issue partly from conviction, and 
partly because it proved an effective weapon 
against their liberal opponents, as a broad 
avenue to extensive and sensational publicity. 
This last feature was especially attractive to 
legislators; hence the prompt emergence of 
Congressional loyalty investigations, by com- 
mittees empowered to subpoena witnesses. 

Martin Dies was the first master performer 
on this instrument, but his vogue was cut short 
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by the war. Because of the Hitler-Stalin pact of 
August, 1939, the Communist Party loudly op- 
posed American aid to the Allies and involve- 
ment in the war. So did Senator Burton Wheeler, 
Colonel Charles Lindbergh. and the other isola- 
tionist leaders of America First. who thus found 
themselves in alignment with the Communists, 
just as the liberals had been during the days of 
the United Front. After Hitler invaded Russia 
and Japan attacked Pearl Harbour, the United 
States and the Soviet Union became partners 


_ with Britain in the Grand Alliance against the 


Axis. Inevitably, public Red-hunting became a 
thankless undertaking, Dies vanished from the 
political scene in 1944; and the Un-American 
Activities Committee went into eclipse. 

But the Grand Alliance did not long survive 
its own victory, and by 1947 events were shaping 
themselves so as to revive the Congressional 
loyalty inquisitions and create the atmosphere of 
disillusionment, suspicion and fear which 
McCarthy (who had been elected to the Senate 
in 1946) found so congenial. ; 

Despite all the strain and disappointment of the 
post-war years, the country as a whole did not 
swing back to the isolationist mood of the 
Twenties. Broadly speaking, the ‘Modern Re- 
publicanism’ of the Eisenhower Administration 
was liberal-internationalist in outlook. But the 
extreme right wing of both major parties was 
considerably strengthened during the late Forties, 
and the Jaisser-faire-isolationists again laid hold 
of the weapon Martin Dies had wielded—the 
Un-American Activities Committee. And in 
1950 the Senate established the comparable Sub- 
committee on Internal Security, headed by the 
late Senator Patrick McCarran. 

A prominent part in the staff work of these 
committees was taken by ex-Communists, many 
of whom, despite their defection, retained the 
doctrinaire, rigid cast of mind which had made 
them susceptible to the lure of totalitarian 
ideology. Yet, curiously enough, these new 
loyalty investigations were launched at the very 
time when Communism was losing its last vestiges 
of appeal to liberals, and the Communist Party 
in the United States was dwindling to numerical 
insignificance. The collapse of the Axis govern- 
ments deprived the members of the old United 
Front of their common foes; social progress and 
economic prosperity eliminated a number of 
their common goals. There remained ‘peace’ and 
the abolition of atomic weapons, an issue sym- 
bolised for Communists by the dove and the 
Stockholm ‘peace appeal,’ and on this narrower 
basis a certain amount of ‘Communist front’ 
activity, in which some liberals were involved, 
kept on during the Forties. But the Hitler-Stalin 
pact and the Russian attack on Finland had 
driven many liberals from the Party in 1940, and 
after the suppression of democracy in Czecho- 
slovakia there was another exodus. By 1950, ac- 
cording to the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
the Party’s membership in the United States was 
only 43,200, about half the 1944 peak. 

Nevertheless, the former Party or ‘front’ 
affiliations of government officials, labour union 
leaders, teachers and others, remained a fertile 
and favourite field of Congressional inquiry. The 
executive branch now exhibited similar symp- 
toms, and a far-flung, ponderous programme for 
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Joyalty investigations of millions of government 
employees was put into effect. A security frenzy 
swept the country; actors and musicians accused 
of past Communist connections found themselves 
barred from broadcasting studios; company em- 
‘ployees who invoked their constitutional privilege 
against self-accusation were discharged; and in 
a number of states various sorts of occupational 
licences, access to public housing. and even 
standard tax exemptions were barred to those 
whose personal history was tinted with pink. 


McCarthy’s Way 


The loyalty bandwagon had gained consider- 
able momentum before McCarthy jumped 
aboard. He was in no sense an innovator. Nor 
did he ever come up with any sensational new 
disclosures. How did he so far outstrip his pre- 
decessors and contemporaries, whose assiduous 
labours never had one-tenth the public impact 
that McCarthy achieved with a phrase and a 
scowl? 

For one thing, McCarthy was not bound by 
Congressional customs and traditions. Such 
figures as Martin Dies and Senator Patrick Mc- 
Carran were members of ‘The Club’ at the 
Capitol; they engaged in a wide variety of con- 
gressional matters, could be dealt with, and 
achieved far more legislative influence and 
power than McCarthy ever did. McCarthy was 
only incidentally a Senator. The influence he 
wielded was his and not the Senate’s. He dic- 
tated to the Secretary of the Armiy, dealt as a 
condescending peer with the Secretary of State, 
made personal treaties with Greek shipowners, 
sent his minions Cohn and Schine to straighten 
things out in Europe, and generally comported 
himself as an independent branch of the Govern- 
ment, fully equal to the Capitol and the White 
House and considerably more important than 
the courts. 

Other investigators, even the most Zealous, 
usually gave lip-service to observance of law and 
fair play. McCarthy laughed at such nonsense. 
The Communists and their stooges should be 
smitten hip and thigh, and anyone who ques- 
tioned his method was a ‘bleeding heart.’ This 
free-swinging, bar-room manner appealed 
enormously to those whose fear or hatred of 
Communism was not tempered by awareness of 
the world as a whole, and who failed to perceive 
the danger of sacrificing, in the name of anti- 
Communism, the very ideals and principles that 
differentiate a law-governed democracy from 
totalitarian dictatorship. 

McCarthy also made good use of his own 
considerable if unbalanced personal attributes. 
He was no intellectual and had little talent for 
legislative manceuvring. But he was remark- 
ably skilful in catch-as-catch-can debate, and 
with the press he was for a time a near-genius, 
with an infallible sense for mews and how to 
time its release. Off-stage he was convivial and 
did not take himself too seriously. On-stage he 
was a perfect ‘heavy,’ and there was something 
about his physique and manner of speech that 
aroused intense feelings, whether of loyalty and 
Support or hatred and disgust. McCarthy was 
meat and drink for the news photographer, the 
political cartoonist and columnist, and the re- 
porter on the prowl for ‘a story.” 


1961 


It had been a remarkable feat to build such 
an international reputation, and such a position 
of power at home, in three years; and there has 
been much bewilderment that McCarthy went to 
pieces so rapidly under the stress of adversity. 
The reason, I believe. is that McCarthy’s 
methods, however successful in the short run, 
were basically a madness, and that he himself 
knew this. A lasting political career cannot be 
built on bluff alone. It has often been said that 
McCarthy awakened the American public to the 
dangers of Communist subversion, but the con- 
verse is closer to the mark. By the time he raised 
his voice, the public was already so jumpy that 
all McCarthy had to do was point in some direc- 
tion—any direction—and the horrified gaze of 
thousands would follow his lead. But what, if any, 
specific danger he descried never came clear. As 
the late Elmer Davis put it, you do not put out 
fires by turning in false alarms; and eventually 
the bluff wore too thin. 

No other public figure of nearly commensurate 
power and colour appeared to assume the role 
of Grand Inquisitor. Other events conspired to 
diminish public interest in the loyalty investiga- 
tions; and the Hungarian tragedy hastened the 
decline of the American Communist Party. But 
to this trend there was one notable exception, 
precipitated by exacerbation of the racial issue 
in the South following the Supreme Court’s de- 
cision in 1954 condemning racially segregated 
public education as unconstitutional. In their 
desperate efforts to preserve the ‘Southern way 
of life,’ many of the segregationist politicians and 
‘White Citizens’ Councils’ espoused the worst 
features of McCarthyism. In this there was a 
double irony, for the South had been ‘the geo- 
graphical section least susceptible to McCarthy’s 
blandishments in his time of power (southern 
Senators took a leading part in the 1954 censure 
resolution), and McCarthy himself was no racial 
bigot. 

The segregationists, nevertheless, promptly 
seized on McCarthy’s tactics of denunciation, and 
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attacked southern integrationists and ‘moderates’ 
as ‘Communistic.’ Southern state legislatures 
enacted statutes and established investigating 
committees to destroy organisations such as the 
National Association for the Advancement of 
Coloured People, and frighten away their sup- 
porters. Open defiance of federal law was con- 
doned and commended. By these means a blanket 
of Silence and fear was laid over much of the 
South ‘Moderation’ became politically impos- 
sible, and often economically disastrous and 
physically hazardous. 

At first the disease was regional. Although 
liberal southern politicians such as Hill and 
Sparkman of Alabama and Fulbright of Arkan- 
sas had to bow before the storm on racial 
matters, this did not much affect their votes or 
views on other questions. During the past 
twelve months, however, there has been a per- 
ceptible and nation-wide recrudescence of 
rightist extremism. The John Birch Society is 
but one (though much the most prominent) 
among the groups and organisations comprising 
this movement, which has strong links with the 
southern segregationists and is in other signi- 
ficant respects more broadly based than the 
rightism of the McCarthy period. 

In some measure this new rightism is a reaction 
to chronic domestic economic strains—high 
taxes, high prices and technological unemploy- 


_ment. Its primary stimulants, however, are un- 


questionably the hazards, frustrations and ten- 
sions of life in today’s ideologically cloven 
world. The Russians score on us in the space 
game; the Berlin crisis beats on the nerves day 
after day; in Korea, Laos, Cuba, the Congo and 
elsewhere everything seems to go wrong. Nous 
sommes trahis ! 

This idea of betrayal is the strongest motivat- 
ing force in the new rightism. Our troubles, it is 
said, are due to false friends abroad and traitors 
in our midst. The chief ingredients of this 
rightism are a general condemnation of inter- 
nationalism in all its forms, including the United 
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Big Fords, little Fords, favourite Fords, brand-new Fords—you'll see them all at the Motor Show. You'll see the 
brilliant CLASSIC, stylesetting pacemaker among family ‘cars. You'll see the lively ANGLIA saloon and the new 
ANGLIA ESTATE CAR, the world’s most exciting—and most wanted—light cars. You'll see the ZEPHYR, now with power 
front disc brakes as a standard fitting. And the rest of the Ford family; the ever-popular POPULAR, the six-seater 
CONSUL 375 and the sumptuous ZODIAC both with power front disc brakes. At the Motor Show too, you'll have your 
first glimpse of the dazzling newcomer to the family, the CAPRiI—soon to be available on the home market! 


POPULAR from £508.14.9. ANGLIA from £606.8.11. ANGLIA ESTATE CAR from £679.7.3 CONSUL CLASSIC 315 from £766.17.3. CONSUL 375 from £822.5.7. ZEPHYR from £917.1.5. ZODIAC from £1,011.17.3. 
All prices include purchase tax 


SEE THEM AT THE MOTOR SHOW-—SEE THEM AT YOUR DEALER 
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Nations (especially since the Communist powers 
are members), diplomacy (because our repre- 
sentatives are pinkish cookie-pushers), treaties 
(which will be broken, leaving America holding 
the bag). sharing information with our allies 


(most of whom are ungrateful and unreliable); 


and an historical thesis that the foreign dangers 
we confront today—a vastly strengthened Soviet 
Union, supported by China and the European 
Communist satellites—are the product of treason 
and bungling stemming from Communist and 
fellow-travelling sympathies in high places, as 
among Roosevelt’s advise.s (hence we allied 
ourselves with the Soviet Union against Hitler, 
instead of letting the two tyrannies chew each 
other up), at Yalta (hence Russian dominion 
over Eastern Europe), in the State Department 
(hence the fall of Chiang Kai-shek and the 
success of Communism in China), and among 
our scientists (hence Soviet mastery of space 
travel and nuclear warfare). 


John Birch & Co. 


Since only a handful of overt Communists 
remained, and most of the old fellow-travelling 
organisations had disintegrated, it became neces- 
sary to find new scapegoats in the persons 
of those who had been in power during 
the past two decades. Hence the condemnation of 
former Secretary Dean Acheson, Eleanor Roose- 
velt, Chester Bowles and others as ‘comsymps’ 
(Communist sympathisers) as the Birchites call 
them; and the labelling of Eisenhower (in a 
letter privately but widely circulated by Mr. 
Robert Welch, founder and leader of the John 
Birch Society) as a ‘dedicated, conscious agent 
of the Communist conspiracy.” Since most of 
these ‘public enemies’ are outspokenly anti- 
Communist, the Birchites have had recourse to 
the ‘principle of reversal.’ The Communists, we 
are told, wish to conceal their true aims and 
appear in false guise; therefore, people who 
espouse policies ostensibly anti-Communist such 
as foreign aid or high taxation for defence pur- 
poses, are in fact doing the Kremlin’s dirty work. 
The absurd consequences of projecting this 
‘principle’ to its logical conclusion are obvious, 
but do not trouble Mr. Welch or his followers. 


A scarcely less remarkable rightist theory is 
that there is a ‘new, intellectual élite’ of Red 
agents who have ‘infiltrated the White House 
and other topmost government offices’—agents 
who ‘need not—usually must not—give evidence 
of pro-Red bias,’ and who ‘operate best when 
they work as anti-Communist perfectionists.’ 
The plain implication of this last expression is 
that those who disagree with the rightists’ re- 
cipes for combating Communism are ‘perfec- 
tionists’ and therefore, presumptively, Red 
agents. 

And what are those recipes? The rightists are 
at one on such matters as laisser-faire economic 
Policies, states’ rights, xenophobia, and the in- 
criminating hunt for ‘subversives.’ But there is 
One vital matter on which they are sharply 
divided, though this schism is not often 
acknowledged. The Birchites and other groups 
of like persuasion declare that the Communist 
menace is almost éntitely internal. They belittle 
Soviet power, and oppose defence spending as a 
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Communist stratagem, cunningly devised to 
wreck the economy. 

Psychologists might find this a_ perfect 
example of substitution. Since the real enemy 
is out of reach and the problem of how to lay 
him: low is a baffling one, why, then, let's all 
pretend he isn’t there, and substitute an enemy 
in our midst who can be clobbered day after 
day. And naturally the more sophisticated and 
responsible rightist politicians—men like Sena- 
tors Barry Goldwater and Strom Thurmond, 
both of whom are general officers in the reserves 
—do not swallow this particular nonsense. 
Senator Goldwater (whose views are of parti- 
cular interest because he, as a Republican presi- 
dential prospect, is the only politician of the far 
right whose influence is both substantial and 
national in scope) wants to reduce money spent 
on housing and education, but is quite willing 
to ask the taxpayer to spend more on the arms 
needed to win the cold war. 

The composition and numerical strength of 
the rightist movement are still a matter of specu- 
lation. The John Birch Society itself is secretive 
and semi-conspiratorial, and Mr. Welch declines 
to release membership lists or totals. Parallel 
organisations such as the Reverend B. J. Hargis’s 
“We, The People!’ and Dr. Fred Schwartz's 
‘Christian Anti-Communist Crusade’ are 
amorphous and peripatetic, and dues-paying 
membership does not accurately or adequately 
reflect their appeal. Despite these uncertainties, 
some comparisons and conclusions may now be 
drawn as a basis for gauging the strength and 
prospects of American rightism. 


Prospects 


To begin with, the rightist forces today are 
not nearly as strong in Washington, either in 
Congress or the Executive branch, as they were 
in the early Fifties; possibly because no one is 
able to inspire the same fear that McCarthy 
spread, though it is doubtful that his passing is 
the sole explanation. The Red-hunters have 
slaughtered most of the game; and the bureau- 
crats of the new regime are tougher and more 
sophisticated than those of the early Eisenhower 
days, and less susceptible to panic. 


Away from Washington there have been signs 
that Senator Goldwater is picking up a follow- 
ing among young Republicans; but most of the 
Birchite doctrine is a long way from meeting any 
acceptable standard of conservatism and, at 
least at the first-class universities and colleges, 
the much-advertised conservative ‘revolt on the 
campus’ seems to be more figment than fact. 
Nor have the rightists as yet made any serious 
new inroads in mass communications, despite 
the inherent timidity of advertiser-supported 
radio and television. 


But if the rightist virus is not yet as virulent, 
there are many signs that the epidemic is broader. 
All over the country, especially in the West, 
Mid-west, and South-west, self-styled ‘anti- 
Communist’ groups are springing up,, whether 
as chapters of the John Birch Society or the 
Christian Anti-Communist Crusade, or as local 
‘anti-Communist schools’ or ‘strategy seminars.’ 
The audience-pulling power of these groups and 
gatherings has surprised and alarmed many ob- 
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servers, and the rightist crusade (for so its in- 
dubitably sincere participants regard it) is be- 
ginning to look like what Americans call a ‘grass- 
roots’ movement. 

One element in the present situation that was 
almost entirely lacking before is the apparently 
extensive participation of military officers in 
these ‘seminars’ and other rightist gatherings. 
McGarthy, to be sure, had some sympathisers in 
uniform, but he attacked the Army leadership 
and various military enterprises so savagely that 
he probably antagonised far more officers than 
he attracted. The atmosphere of the local ‘anti- 
Communist strategy seminars,’ on the other hand, 
has proved congenial to a number of military 
posts and training centres, whose commanders 
or troop education officers have participated in 
these discussions and, expressly or inferentially, 
approved the rightist doctrines of their 
organisers. 

Concerned by these activities, Senator J. 
William Fulbright recently dispatched a 
memorandum to the Secretary of Defence calling 
attention to and deprecating the situation as it 
appeared to him. At about the same time, it was 
angounced that a divisional commander in 
Germany, Major-General Edwin Walker, had 
been removed from his command and (subse- 
quently) admonished for circularising his troops 
with Birchite literature and describing various 
prominent Americans as ‘pink.’ 

‘These developments have now aroused con- 
troversy in the Senate, which is about to con- 
duct an inquiry into the Pentagon's handling 
of troop education, participation in civilian 
‘strategy seminars.’ and the Pentagon’s censor- 
ship of public speeches by military officers. 
Senator Strom Thurmond is leading the attack 
on Senator Fulbright and Secretary of Defence 
McNamara, and these hearings are likely to be 
an important arena of America’s newly- 
awakened ‘cold civil war.’ 

Given the present international outlook, the 
rightist movement in the United S:ates will prob- 
ably gain in strength during the next few years. 
The extreme right feeds on the bewilderment and 
fear generated by international tensions and set- 
backs; and there is little indication that these are 
likely to diminish, even if the Berlin dispute is 
temporarily adjusted. 

If this diagnosis is accurate, the future of 
American politics and policies will be pro- 
foundly affected by the behaviour of those— 
liberal and conservative alike—whom the 
rightists seek to destroy. Has the American body 
politic, partially recovered from the ravages of 
McCarthyism, built up any resistance against a 
recurrence of the disease? 

It is certainly too soon to tell, but there are 
some encouraging signs that the experience of 
the McCarthy period was not entirely valueless. 
The most significant thing about the McCarthy 
period was not what he did, but what others did 
or did not do about him. Many Americans 
learned a good deal about themselves, their 
friends and neighbours, their employers and 
political spokesmen at that time. In particular 
they had opportunity to learn what Hitler’s rise 
to power so tragically demonstrated; that in- 
action is often the most dangerous reaction to 
what threatens. There is reason to hope that this 
lesson has not been entirely forgotten. 
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“AND UPSTAIRS 
IT’S ALL MARBLE 
AND GOLD” 















It isn’t, you know. And the manager probably doesn’t wear a black coat and striped trousers either. 
The good old myth that banks are all marble. and high hat and only interested in rich customers is 
dying steadily. It can’t die too soon for us. ; | 
We expect our new customers to be young, and without much of an income. 
But never mind—they won’t be hard up forever; and when they do have more money a bank account 
will help them to look after it. 

So, if you’re ambitious, be judicious and open an account with Barclays NOW—while you still have 
to count the pennies. You'll soon be counting the pounds. 


#& BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED 


Money is our business 
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Treatment or Punishment 

Richard Milner, Str Geoffrey Haworth 
Demonstrators: New Style Laurens Otter 
Intrusion Monica Furlong 
August the Thirteenth Dr. Murde Mackenzie 
Trafalgar Square Jane Buxton 
Down the ‘C’ Stream M.J.R. Miller, J. J. Pearce 
The Centurions Correlli Barnett 
Paperbacks Lovat Dickson 
Help Hungary Fund M. Teleki and C. Berks 
Image of my Father John Connell 


Bench and Bar 
L. J. Blom-Cooper and R. L. McEwen 


P. F. Carter-Ruck 
Marie de Lepervanche 
J. A.D. Kennedy 


625 or 405? 
Excursion into Americana 
The Unmarried Mother 





TREATMENT OR PUNISHMENT 


Sir,—John Sylvester’s case for penal reform would 
have carried more weight had he not allowed 
personal prejudice to be confused with analytical 
judgment. 

1. ‘Half of them [the “adequate” criminals] were 
institutionalised at a comparatively early age—some 
for such things as stealing apples or taking-and- 
driving-away, offences for which individuals from a 
higher social background would never have been 
brought to court.’ This latter generalisation is pure 
supposition, not proven and probably incapable of 
proof, 

2. ‘Throughout the Western world there is a 
correlation between numbers of crimes committed 
per head of population and number of policemen 
per head of population.’ By itself a correlation proves 
nothing. It may be possible, for example, to establish 
a correlation between the incidence of juvenile 
delinquency and the consumption of salted peanuts, 
but no one, surely, would suggest that the two are 
necessarily connected? . 

Why, with such an armoury of lethal points at his 
disposal, Mr. Sylvester chose also to fire off these 
two blanks I cannot imagine. 

RICHARD MILNER 
28 Oxford Gardens, Strawberry Hill, Middlesex 


* 


Sir,—In his excellent article on ‘Treatment or 
Punishment’ in the Spectator of October 13, Mr. 
John Sylvester writes: ‘Who is going to determine 
the method of treatment/punishment? The magis- 
trates (i.e., the police), the judges, the prison authori- 
ties, the administrators?’ 

I have been a magistrate since 1937, but I never 
remember the police asking for a particular punish- 
ment or suggesting a method of treatment for an 
offender whom we have convicted. Surely that is not 
their function. What has Mr. Sylvester in mind? 

A. G. HAWORTH 
The Red Brook, Lower Peover, Knutsford, Cheshire 


DEMONSTRATORS: NEW STYLE 


Sir,—Since Mr. Donnelly is MP for Pembroke he 
knows that the demonstrations in his constituency 
were neither organised nor supported by the Com- 
mittee of 100. (If he does not know this he must 
be neglecting his constituency.) While Committee of 
100 supporters oppose NATO and all that goes with 
it they were as opposed as Mr. Donnelly (at least) 
to the nationalism inherent in picking out a fordign 
base for protest. Holy Loch is an entirely different 
case as it is the only nuclear submarine base, and 
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as such the supreme symbol of militarist policy; 
and the actions were done in conjunction with the 
American Polaris Action Group, with Americans 
taking part in Britain, Thus smear number one. 

It is obvious to anyone with any modicum of intelli- 
gence that there is a fundamental difference between 
violently forcing others to do one’s will, and non- 
violently obstructing the violence of others, so if 
they persist, one takes their violence on oneself hoping 
thereby to divert their violence from its present 
object. Mr. Donnelly not lacking that modicum; 
smear number two. 

It is certainly disgusting that people should ring 
Mr. Donnelly, with abuse and threats. (An experience, 
incidentally, that most of the early direct actionists 
suffered.) Indeed this is almost as disgusting as 
Mr. Donnelly’s implication that this was the work 
of the Committee of 100; smear number three. 

The Committee of 100 was sparked off by the 
Direct Action Committee when small groups, never 
more than eighty-two, invited prison, to the derision 
of Mr. Donnelly and his fellows as cranks; now that 
others are prepared to take this very individual step 
(and if Mr. Donnelly had ever undergone the loneli- 
ness of fasting in prison as Pat Arrowsmith is now 
doing, he would know how individual) the crank 
criers yell herd mentality; smear number four. 

Mr. Donnelly wrote the other day implying that 
Committee of 100 supporters are Communist; when 
that lie was nailed by our pointing to the San 
Francisco-Moscow marchers and offers to do just 
what he suggested provided that he fulfilled his 
promise, he turns to an alternate lie and labels us 
Fascist. In the same article he talks airily of our 
philosophies or lack of philosophies, though it is 
only too obvious that he has not the faintest idea 
what the philosophy of Satyagraha is. Smears numbers 
five and six would also appear to be mutually 
contradictory. 

Mr. Donnelly, of course, in the days when he was 
a. Libertarian Socialist in Common Wealth did not 
consider the Labour Party—Left or - Right— 
Socialist, and denounced it as such; a little later as 
a Bevanite he considered Right-wing revisionists 
were betraying the Socialist cause and said so. I 
do hope his present vilification of the Civil Diso- 
bedience Movement and the Campaign for Nuclear 
Disarmament generally does not presage another 
volte-face; for I fear that the Committee of 100 has 
got to the stage where politicians will flock to it as 
they did to Common Wealth in 1943. 

LAURENS OTTER 
57 Ladbroke Road, W11 


INTRUSION 


Sir,—May I draw attention to yet another case of 
intrusion by the press? In the Sunday Express of 
October 15, there was an article by Mr. Llew 
Gardner, one of a series called ‘Where are they now?’ 
which sets out ‘to bring you news of the people who 
once made headlines.’ The subject of Mr. Gardner's 
article was a poultry farmer in Suffolk, who is, Mr. 
Gardner tells us, willing to talk of anything but the 
past. Despite the reluctance of his subject, however, 
Mr. Gardner insisted on an interview, and recalls in 
elaborate detail the tragic past of a priest who was 
unfrocked for deserting his wife and eloping with a 
married woman in 1955. The ‘other woman’ has, we 
learn, since died, and the man concerned has built 
some sort of life for himself at an address Mr. 
Gardner is careful to give. What possible point can 
there be in bringing further pain not only to this 
man but alsa-to his wife and daughters by repeating 
the details and using photographs, beyond titillating 
the pharisaism of Sunday Express readers? 

Mr. Gardner’s impudence as an interviewer al- 
most passes belief. Why did the ex-vicar not return 
to his wife, he wanted to know? Why has he not 
had a divorce? Does he correspond with his wife? 
Has he regrets at no longer being a priest? Is he 
teconciled to the Church? The ex-priest seems to 
have exercised a remarkably Christian self-restraint 
and forborne from punching Mr. Gardner on the 
jaw. 

: MONICA FURLONG 
107-Herlwyn Avenue, Ruislip, Middlesex 
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AUGUST THE THIRTEENTH 


Sir,—Like mygelf, many of your readers will have 
been enlightened, if not gladdened, by Mr. Con- 
stantine FitzGibbon’s penetrating analysis of ‘What 
lies behind Ulbricht’s Wall?’ (Spectator, October 6). 
The forced collectivisation of East Germany by an 
alien community was an effective and dreadful 
method of brainwashing. 

The peoples of Eastern Germany and Russia are 
psychologically poles apart. The former rejected 
Marxist Communism. the lattergadopted it as the 
national religion The Eastern German practises 
Lutheran Protestantism in Christianity; the Russian, 
when permitted. Eastern Orthodox Catholicism. 
The two communities are, then, totally disparate 
im personality presentation; and August 13, 1961, 
celebrates no victory of arms, but demonstrates a 
brutal tyranny of the spirit. 

The soul of our own land is too akin to that 
of Eastern Germany to contemplate these current 
events without misgiving, and it may well be that 
the instructed Communist in our midst is a greater 
menace to peace than the threat of unleashed nuclear 
fission. If that be so, it seems important that politi- 
cal psychology should occupy a more prominent 
place in the curricula of our educational establish- 
ments than appears to be the case at present. 

MURDO MACKENZIE 
72 Harley Street, W1 


TRAFALGAR SQUARE 


Sir,—Regarding the recent Committee of 100 
demonstration in Trafalgar Square, some ‘inside’ 
information may be helpful in surmising what went 
on behind the scenes. 

As one of the women members of the Committee 
just released from Holloway, I can vouch that 
Monday, September 18, was a day of great activity 
in the prison. Beds were moved around by a working 
party of men from Pentonville, and cells, long 
disused, were cleaned out. (On our landing there 
were said to be seventeen free—Holloway is not 
full as the men’s prisons are.) In ‘Receptions’ there 
were, according to a fellow prisoner, about a hundred 
demonstrators expected, but there was not going to 
bé enough prison ‘kit’ to give them all the full issue. 

After all these practical arrangements, it was very 
surprising that the demonstrators never arrived. In 
contrast to the harsh threats earlier, they were merely 
fined, some as little as 5s., and given time to pay. 

What happened? Could it be that the prison 
governors realised the impossibility of the task, and 
told the authorities that it was not their business to 
carry the can and look after large numbers of politi- 
cals—that overworked prison officers might ever 
strike if hundreds of non-criminals were brought in 
to the already bursting prisons? 

Later we heard that one of our prison officers 
had herself taken part in the sit-down, been arrested 
and fined, and was facing serious disciplinary action. 

By a mixture of intentional and unintentional 
types of help, prison personnel may yet prove a 
standby to the Committee of 100! 

*. JANE BUXTON 
98 Heath Street, NW3 


DOWN THE ‘C’ STREAM 


Sir,—Might I be allowed to take Mr. Holbrook up 
on two points in his letter of October 13, as he 
appears to be inconsistent and confusing? He says 
that ‘streaming is necessary for progress in some 
subjects,’ yet that ‘in the Arts it is certainly possible 
to mix children, because children painting pictures 
and writing poetry are doing the same thing, seeking 
a meaning in experience by symbol and metaphor.’ 
Now this is a very peculiar and arbitrarily limited 
use of the word ‘Arts’ (or ‘humanities’ as he later 
calls them); most of us would expect a much wider 
range of educational activity here than painting and 
writing poetry alone; and even were it the case that 
the Arts are so confined, what are his criteria of 
distinction between subjects for streaming and those 
for mixed study? Mastery of the tools of even the 
two activities he mentions—draughtsmanship and 
words—must be more easily acquired and thus the 
search for meaning in experience more successful 
‘where classes have been streamed for progress.’ 
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Next week on ITV 


@B Monday October 23 and Wednesday 
October 25 at 7.30 p.m, Coronation 
Street. Friends, neighbours, gossip, love, 
problems, conflicts . . 
people in an ordinary street in an 
Ordinary northern town. One of tele- 


. in fact people: 


vision’s most successful serial 
grammes. @B Monday October 23 at 
10.30 p.m, JOHN BERGER in another 


‘Drawn From Life’ programme. This 


pro- 


week Berger will talk to a man who 
tecalls his first hours of freedom from a 
Jap P.O.W. Camp; and to another who 
tells of the death of a young man in a 
factory accident. Michelangelo, De la 
Tour, Vermeer, Del Piombo, Courbet and 
the Master of Trebon are the artists whose 
pictures Berger chooses to evoke these 
predicaments, (J Tuesday October 24 at 
9.35 p.m, ‘SSERJEANT MUSGRAVE’S 
DANCE’, John Arden’s play, which 
excited some critics, baffled others, at the 
Royal Court Theatre. Arden has adapted 
it for Granada. What are the red-coats 
doing in the frost-bound, strike-bound 
colliery village? Are they deserters? Is 
their creed violence to end violence? Is 
Serjeant Musgrave mad? ‘A highly 
original and challenging experiment in 
drama’ and ‘wild horses would not have 
dragged me from my seat before the end’ 
said The Guardian, when it was at the 
Royal Court. ge Thursday October 26 at 
8.30 p.m, Family Solicitor. 
Corner, the town’s architectural show- 
piece, is likely to be sold to a millionaire 
builder. The townspeople are divided, 
pro and con; so are the partners of 


Tanley 


Naylor and Freeman, Solicitors. Tempers 
run high. (jj) Thursday October 26 at 
10.35 p.m, What the Papers Say. 
Michael Foot looks at the news and news- 
papers of the week. ita Thursday October 
26 at 10.50 p.m, JOSH WHITE SINGS. 
Next in this series of American negro 
songs (Northern Region only). (i Priday 
October 27 at 8.55 p.m, BOOTSIE AND 
SNUDGE return: back to the Imperial 
Club, which seems to need propping up. 
This is the show which seventeen million 
people watch. 


GRANADA TV 
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He also states later in his letter that internal 
examinations give a child a feeling of security. I 
would fully admit this; but security in and from 
what? Surely from his fellow pupils? That he is a 
better one than they—and that he is correspondingly 
their superior—(and perhaps ultimately a feeling of 
security from harassment by teacher and parents). 

In other words an internal categorisation of worth, 
and not at all what Mr. Holbrook desires. 

M. J. R. MILLER 
Trinity College, Oxford 


* 


Sir,—External examinations of the GCE and, pre- 
sumably, the proposed Beloe type, have an even 
worse effect than Mr. Holbrook suggests. I can only 
speak from personal knowledge of two subjects, 
English and history; but the normal practice is ex- 
empliied in what has happened in scores of new 
grammar schools up and down the land. 

In English literature, for example, ‘O’ level re- 
quires close knowledge of three ‘set books.’ The prin- 
ciples and methods of such close knowledge demand 
much practice, so for each term of his main-school 
life every pupil will be prescribed a suitable play 
and a suitable ‘prose reader’ (usually but not neces- 
sarily a good novel of the classic type). These books 
will be read by whole classes. at prescribed speeds, 
and no other reading is demanded. Indeed, to allow 
other reading to interfere with homework soon be- 
comes the grammar-school boy’s first presumptive 
academic sin. For the five most crucial years of 
their lives nearly all the future professional classes 
of England are being constricted in their knowledge 
of the world, their imaginative reach, their emotional 
perceptivity, and their social and political values. 
And this in the name of a system which with one 
hand seeks to absorb the whole energies and time 
of the victim, while with the other it hands out glib 
assumptions that ‘grammar-school children read 
anyway.’ In fairness it should be said that this sort 
of close study has its place; but it is essentially a 
discipline of language, and to call the study of three 
works, however good the works, by the name of 
‘Literature’ is false. 

Where, in this scheme, is the room for the essen- 
tials—that fluency in reading without which the ear 
for language remains deaf, without which spelling 
remains something to be learned externally? Where 
is the room for the infinite varieties of taste, emo- 
tional development, and critical capacity among 
schoolchildren of any given age-group? Where is the 
room for learning at first hand how to use a library, 
or, indeed, how to do academic study at all? Where 
is the room for the oral practice without which the 
mass of grammar-school entrants wil! not, in reality, 
learn to speak standard English as the second 
language which, to them, is what it is? 

I am beginning, in my own, new, grammar-school 
English department, to see the answer to these 
questions. I have rigidly forbidden the appearance 
in the department’s work of any specifically exam- 
inable or examination-oriented work before the 
fifth form. We have only been at it for a year, but 
it is already becoming apparent that the guinea-pigs 
who endure my principal bee-in-the-bonnet (of 
reading twenty books a year rather than three) are 
going to do better at ‘O’ level English language and 
literature than those who are so carefully and lab- 
oriously trained for it from their earliest years in 
the schools. 

It is a hideous conclusion to have to reach, but 
have not too many of my professional colleagues 
sacrificed their academic birthright for a mess of 
certificated pottage? 

- J. J. PEARCE 
54 Mayflower Way, Farnham Common, Bucks 


THE CENTURIONS 


Sir,—If Mr. Goldsworthy will re-read my letter about 
The Centurions he will find that | express no opinion 
of the soundness or desirability of the author’s 
contentions, but simply summarise them. I share 
Mr. Goldsworthy’s detestation of tyranny and 
violence. But idealism divorced from the facts of 
existence is not enough; denunciation of such men 


as les Paras serves only to shift the -guilt from 
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oneself, accusing cosily in one’s study, to the fellows 
neck-deep in genuine practical dilemmas. Lartéguy’s 
book is considered so odious because he presents 
les Paras not as Fascist monsters but sympatheti- 
cally, as decent individuals caught in a historical 
situation. His principal error (from the point of view 
of a certain kind of critic) is his failure to realise 
that on topics such as Algeria any theme short of 
impassioned anti-Europeanism equals black, brutal 
reaction. Violent heroes are in order where the 
violence is employed gratuitously towards one’s 
Mearest and dearest, but disgraceful in men who 
{mistakenly perhaps) believe they are defending 
France and Europe. and whose violence follows 
extreme provocation. 

Surely there is a fundamentai question of historical 
process here: Can liberal and humanitarian institu- 
tions survive (without crippling damage) the process 
of defending them in mid-twentieth-century condi- 
tions? To put it another way, is it possible that what 
we take as the special values of Western life are a 
luxury possible to a society as rich and world- 
dominating as Victorian Britain but functionally 
impossible to the struggling West of today? Should 
the cold war continue for several decades, may not 
our standards in regard to liberty and the law suffer 
(have they not already suffered?)? But do not look 
for scapegoats; les Paras are a result, not a cause 

CORRELL} BARNETT 
Catbridge House. East Carleton, Norwich 


PAPERBACKS 


Sirn,—We appreciate Mr. James Cargill Thompson’s 
generous remarks (Spectator, October 6, p. 478) 
about ‘Papermacs,’ our new series of paperbacks for 
students and general readers, but may we be allowed 
to point out that this particular wind of change 
first blew down St. Martin’s Street as long ago as 
April 4, 1957? It was on this date that we published 
the: first twelve titles in ‘St. Martin’s Library, our 
other current paperback series, which consists of 
such works as Bradley’s Shakespearean Tragedy, 
Frazer’s Golden Bough and books by Thomas 
Hardy, Rudyard Kipling, Sean O’Casey and a num- 
ber of other distinguished authors. ‘St. Martin’s 
Library’ merely carried on a tradition which had 
been started seventy-five years before with our first 
sixpenny ‘People’s Edition’ paperbacks. The latest 
additions to ‘St. Martin’s Library,’ which now con- 
tains thirty-one titles, were in fact advertised below 
Mr. Thompson’s review, and further titles, including 
a new selection from W. B. Yeats’s poetry. are in 
preparation. 

LOVAT DICKSON 
Macmillan and Co. Ltd., St. Martin's Street, WC2 


HELP HUNGARY FUND 


Simr,—On October 23 five years ago, the free countries 
of the world, and many of those enslaved also, were 
aroused to breathless admiration at the spontaneous 
uprising of the Hungarian people against their brutal 
Communist masters, So far as active hostilities were 
concerned, the revolution was soon over, but every 
report coming out from Hungary today agrees that 
the spirit of the revolution is still burning as brightly 
as ever in the Hungarian people. We ask you, sir, 
to use your influence to keep the issue equally alive 
in the West. Every day that we look on passively 
while the cause of liberty is crushed in Hungary and 
elsewhere, we are acquiescing to the humiliating 
defeat of the principles which we have so often 
pledged ourselves to defend. 

In 1956 the West could do little to help those 
suffering in Hungary and in 1961, too, the help that 
can be given is not great. May I ask the hospitality 
of your newspaper to remind your readers that the 
need still exists, and with the approach of winter 
becomes more urgent. We are, however, able to assist 
by sending medicines and clothing to those whose 
needs are the greatest. Donations for this purpose will 
be gratefully accepted by the Secretary, ‘Help 
Hungary Fund,’ c/o Martins Bank Ltd., Sidcup, 
Kent. 

M. TELEKI, Chairman 
C. BERKS, Secretary 
British-Hungarian Cultural Fellowship, 
10 Clifford Street, New Bond Street, W1 
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IMAGE OF MY FATHER 


Sir,—Is a spry, cynical and barely literate smartness 
the only qualification for a reviewer in the Spectator 
nowadays? Mr. Julian Mitchell, after eight lines of 
far from factually aceurate description of Mr. R. C. 
Hutchinson's Image of My Father, sums the book 


- up as ‘a grinding read.’ 


Surely a novelist of Mr. Hutchinson's stature 
deserves from the Spectator something better than 
childish vulgarity. Mr. Hutchinson has been writing 
novels since 1930; they include books of a durable 
distinction,’ such as Recollection of a Journey and 
The Unforgotten Prisoner. He is a serious artist whe, 
so far as I know, has never writtén a shoddy line. 
This is the way in which, with incomprehension and 
discourtesy, a supposedly responsible journal dis- 
misses his work. 

Since the standards by which both art and conduct 
are judged nowadays are quaint, perhaps | ought to 
add that I have never met Mr. Hutchinson in my 
life. Such a statement ought to be unnecessary, but 
it obviously isn’t. 


7 William Street House. William Street, SW1 


BENCH AND BAR 


Sir,—Mr. Kennedy says we attacked him for having 
denied the existence of lawyers who favour penal 
reform. We did not. We attacked him for having 
denied that they speak out in public. Speaking in 
Parliament is speaking out in public. 

Mr. Kennedy says we described his views as absurd 
extravagance. We did.not. We referred to the absurd 
extravagance of his. expressions. 

L. J.. BLOM-COOPER 
2 Hare Court,.Temple, EC4 R. L. MCEWEN 
625 OR 405? 
Sir,—This* country seems to be bent upon pro- 
crastination in many matters requiring urgent and 
important decision: Decimal currency and the 
Channel tunnel -might be cited as debatable 
examples (both first voiced over 100 years ago); and 
the motorways, which came nearly a quarter of a 
century after those on the Continent. Now, in a more 
modern technical context, the change to 625-line 
television, undoubtedly urgent and pressing, is 
apparently to suffer from similar (though we may 
hope not such lengthy) procrastination. 

Mr. C. O. Stanley of Pye has already announced 
that there would be eighty export markets open to 
Britain if the change to 625-line television is made 
and only one (the Irish Republic, until it changes) 
if we remain on 405-line television. In addition, 
a recent authoritative pamphlet on the Common 
Market makes it clear that a change to 625-line 
television would considerably enhance our chances 
with television. equipment in Europe. Finally, of 
course, definitive advantages would be gained by 
using 625-line with coloured television. 

None the less, no decision has been made. Why the 
delay? 

P. F. CARTER-RUCK 
Cromwell House, Surrey Street, WC2 


EXCURSION INTO AMERICANA 


‘Sir,—Bad mark to Raymond Postgate (Spectator, 


September 29) and, as punishment, he must find out 
what a SWANSDOWN DREAM WHIP is and then 
have a dose of it, with a "Frozen TV Dinner’ each 
evening before supper for one week. The Girl with 
the Swansdown Seat is not an American story but 
one about English prostitutes, written by an 
Australian author, Cyril Pearl. 

MARIE DE LEPERVANCHE 
42 Lang Road, Centennial Park, Sydney, 

NSW, Australia 


THE UNMARRIED MOTHER 


Sik,—I am surprised that no correction has been 
published of Gwendolen Desch’s remark (‘The 
Unmarried Mother,’ September 22), that legal’ aid 
isn’t available in affiliation proceedings. 

Such assistance has, in fact, been available since 
May 8. 

J. A. D. KENNEDY 

208 Uxbridge Road, W12 


JOHN CONNELL 





THE 





an economic fable 


Ox: UPON A TIME there was a very 
strange country. This country was 
divided into two parts by a great and 
dangerous river. The part on the North 
bank was called Spending. The part on the 
South bank was called Saving. One of the 
strange things about this country was 
the difficulty of getting any money across 





the river, from the Spending side, where it 
ran to waste, to the Saving side, where it 
was put to good use. 


It was a very capricious river. For one 
thing, it refused to have a bridge built 
across itself. When people tried to build 
one, it just shrugged its shoulders and 
down it all came. It was a little better about 
boats, but not-much. To get across, one 
needed not only. a strong, well-built boat, 
but also a helmsman who knew the currents 
and the sandbanks. 


At long last, after many years of strugg- 
ling with the river and its ways, a number 
of citizens of the strange country decided 
to band themselves together. They built a 
strong, large, well-found boat specially 
adapted to the conditions to be found on 
the river. And they selected an experienced 
helmsman to pilot it. The boat began to ply 





across the river with the savings of the 
people who had built it. Everyone saved as 
never before. And as the years went by, 
the helmsman got to know the currents 
and sandbanks, the wind and the weather, 
more than anyone else in the whole land. 





But one day the King of the strange 
country died and the Crown Prince suc- 
ceeded him. The new King was a handsome 
and virtuous young man. He wanted to do 
everything that was best for his people. He 


ran up and down, scolding, supervising’ 


and- —especially—organising them. 


One day he arrived at the place where 
the ferryboat was making its way across 
the stream. He looked at it. He looked, too, 
at the turbulent river. Then he began to 
worry. “What!” cried the new King. “Is 
there no-one to supervise, no-one to organ- 
ise, no-one to keep a watch over this 
important and valuable ferry-boat which 
is one of our national assets? How mon- 
strous! How unheard of!’’ Then he settled 
his crown a little straighter. “I myself”, he 


declared, ‘“‘despite the. numerous other - 


cares of my office, will now take charge of 
matters. I will tell the ferryman when to 
set out and when not to set out. I will tell 
him how much money to carry and.at what 
point on the other bank to land it.”’ The 
ferryman was forced to acquiesce. 

-And so the King stood on the Spending 
bank and scolded, and supervised and 





organised. (It was one of the traditions of _ 


the Monarchy that the King must never 
cfoss over to Saving.) The ferryman did 
his best to do as he was told, but he was 


always being made to set out at odd hours . 


and to go by unaccustomed channels. And 
one day the ferryboat got stuck on a sand- 
bank and nearly sank with all the money 
aboard. 


The King was upset about this. So was 
the ferryman. But most upset of all were 
the people whose money it was. “Why 
bother to save at all?” they said. “‘Next 
time it will be worse”’, they said. And nearly 
all the citizens who used the ferry agreed 
with them. There and then a good many 
of them stopped sending money across 
from Spending to Saving. 


Confidence takes years. No confidence 


takes minutes. 


* * * * 


ISSUED BY THE LIFE OFFICES’ ASSOCIATION, 
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New landmarks are appearing on Copenhagen’s waterfront. 
Soon after Christmas a valve will be opened in a pipeline from 
the Maersk refinery, which supplies the city with most of its 
gas, and a stream of ethylene will begin the intricate journey 
through compressors and reaction vessels that will transform it 
into one of the world’s most versatile plastics: polythene. The 
high-pressure process that persuades the invisible molecules of 
an invisible gas to choose partners, link up in long chains and 
form a tough, resilient plastic, was discovered by ICL, 


Britain’s leading chemical company ; and today it is used to 


The influence of I.C.1. research and production 
is felt today in every corner of the globe 


Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd., London, S.W.1 


Danish molecules dance an English 
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make most of the one million tons of polythene produced 
every year throughout the world. In Britain, Australia, Canada 
and India, I.C.I. and its subsidiary companies operate plants 
making ‘Alkathene’ polythene for everything from squeeze- 
bottles and nailbrushes to packaging film and cable insulation. In 
seven other countries, 14 manufacturers are licensed by I.C.I. to 
make polythene, and to build the new polythene plant in Copen- 
hagen, I.C.I. has joined forces with the A. P. Moller Shipping 
Companies. Once again, I.C.I.’s mastery of mammoth pressures 


and capricious temperatures will make the molecules dance. 
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Absent Without Leave 


By BAMBER GASCOIGNE 


Othello. (Stratford-upon- 


€ Avon.)—Do Re Mi. 
(Prince of Wales.) 
UntTic last week I 


thought of Othello as 
one of the swifter-mov- 
ing tragedies, but Franco 
Zeffirelli has proved me 
unduly naive. It would 
seem that a Victorian 
production with  suffi- 
ciently mumerous and 
lavish sets can turn any 
Shakespeare play into a marathon ordeal. Ad- 
mittedly, once the stage-hands have finished their 
work on each new tableau, Zeffirelli shows us 
some very attractive pictorial effects which skil- 
fully catch the colours and lighting of Italian oil 
paintings. But his production can probably best 
be enjoyed in the next Stratford-upon-Avon 
souvenir programme 
For this is a marathon without a Zatopek, 
Othello without Othello. Unlike most of 
Shakespeare’s major heroes, the Moor demands 
a certain degree of type-casting. An actor can 
hide his face behind Lear’s white beard and 
performers can easily adapt themselves to one 
of the many facets of Hamlet; but, even apart 
from the difficulty of making up to deserve the 
name ‘thick-lips, Othello has one unavoidable 
and overwhelming characteristic—his love of 
melodramatics. For this is a man _ who 
wrings the last drop of drama from every 
situation. Accused of rape before the senate, he 
launches into the magnificent story of how he 
wooed Desdemona with tales of his own 
prowess. In his reunion with her in Cyprus he 
immediately goes to the romantic extreme, antici- 
pating Keats by 200 years, and says: ‘If I were 
now to die, "Twere now to be most happy.’ And 
his death, of course, is his final and most 
superb piece of melodramatic self-indulgence. 
Meanwhile he has taken to jealousy like an actor 
to a rich new part. Within moments he ‘had 
rather be a toad, And live upon the vapour of a 
dungeon’ than himself. He imagines Desdemona 
in the grossest extremes of unfaithfulness: 
I had been happy if the general camp, 
Pioneers and all, had tasted her sweet body, 
So I had nothing known. 
He himself will ‘tear her all to pieces’; he wishes 
Cassio could be ‘nine years a-killing’; his final 
desire for Iago is nothing short of a ‘stone from 
heaven,’ and for himself: 

Blow me about in winds! roast me in sulphur! 
Wash me in steep-down gulfs of liquid fire! 
This passion for hyperbole is evident in Othello’s 
language, which is_richer than any other charac- 
ter’s, as well as in his sentiments. He crams his 
speeches with long words and learned allusions 
like an illiterate who has just bought an encyclo- 
pedia. And his melodramatics are crucial to the 
play. How else can one believe in his stupidity, 
unless it is because the whole drama of jealousy 
mysteriously attracts him? And how else, unless 
the sheer force of this brute figure carries one 


along, can one overlook the silly mechanics of 
the plot, with its handkerchiefs and contrived 
eavesdropping? 

This love of bombast, being itself a quality 
that has to do with ‘performance,’ forces on an 
actor one particular style—the grand style. More 
abstract characteristics, such as Hamlet's inde- 
cision, can be suggested in several different ways, 
but Othello’s exhibitionism can be played in only 
two ways—as tragedy or as comedy. Sir John 
Gielgud has chosen the latter. In the early scenes, 
standing so finely chiselled among the gross 
Venetian senators, he looks like a pacifist in- 
tellectual who has been caught up, in some form 
of middle-aged National Service, and one won- 
ders if a new interpretation is not, after all, pos- 
sible. But with the first stirrings of jealousy we 
move firmly into the realm of high comedy and 
it is clear that what we have here is an entirely 
new play. Zeffirelli has dressed Sir John in some 
rather skimpy sixteenth-century rompers. These 
serve to exaggerate his stance, which is that of a 
puppet whose main strings are too long and 
whose arm strings are too short, so that it sags 
forward at the knees while raising its hands 
weightlessly in the air. After Othello had reeled 
about the stage in this position for some time, 
uttering sharp cries of jealousy, | became con- 
vinced that what we were watching must be 
Le Jaloux, a long-lost comedy by Molitre. The 
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hilarious effect was increased by the huge pillars, 
which turned out to be even weaker than Othello 
himself. Whenever Sir John in his grief launched 
a body blow at one of them, it staggered back- 
wards with an inaudible grunt and left him to 
totter on alone. 

The blame for this fiasco is as much the casting 
director’s as Sir John’s. The idea of Gielgud 
as Othello was exciting chiefly because it was 
incefceivable; it took its place as an imaginative 
Stratford notion beside that of Zia Moyheddin 
as Romeo. It is genuinely a pity that, in their 
different ways, neither idea came to anything. 

With the general AWOL, the play naturally be- 
comes the Ancient’s. I find lan Bannen’s man- 
nerisms annoying, but this lago is undeniably 
exciting and almost redeems the production. His 
wickedness is in some way a creative force, he is 
an artist of evil. As each fiendish idea strikes him, 
it transforms his body; and he nurses it to fruition 
like a writer with the germ of an idea. Dorothy 
Tutin’s Desdemona is the other bright spot. 

Do Re Mi contains everything that has almost 
ruined several other American musicals, and 
nothing else. It has the story of the ambitious 
young man in show business who, until the last 
five seconds, neglects his woman; the succession 
of hideously ugly little rooms, with the walls 
flapping idly as they trundle about on trolleys; 
follow-spots chasing after the principals, always 
a bit behind, like a spot on one’s eyeball; lyrics 
that are rarely heard and more rarely worth 
hearing; and even (TWICE) a musical joke about 
that archetypal humorous rhythm, ‘de deedledee 
dum dum... dum dum.’ Max Bygraves plays 
the hero with a certain fey charm, but without 
the “slightest concession to an American accent. 


Someone Has Blundered 


By ISABEL QUIGLY 


The Queen’s Guards. 
(Carlton.) — Invasion 
Quartet. (Coliseum.)— 
Back Street. (Odeon, 
Leicester Square.) 

Does anyone, any adult 
in his right mind in 
1961, get a _ guiltless, 
legitimate thrill out of 
military parades, march- 
ing feet, uniforms, mar- 
tial sentiment? Does 
anyone actually love, 
when you think what war has come to, the idea 
of an army? From Michael Powell's extra- 
ordinary new film The Queen's Guards (‘U’ cer- 
tificate) you might suppose so; though the num- 
ber of faces distorted with embarrassment on 
the way out made me think more cheerfully that 
someone had blundered in supposing it. 

For the first few minutes it looks as if the 
film is taking a cool and surely satirical look 
at a nutty family consisting of the sort of people 
whose eyes flood with tears and whose lower 
lips tremble at the very thought (let alone the 
sight and sound) of Trooping the Colour. But 
after gulping down the ambiguous early lumps in 
the throat it begins to look, and goes on looking, 





as if it’s to be taken dead straight: that is, as 
if we are to be shown what a dashing, worth- 
while, gay, glamorous, serious, adult and modern 
way of life the army is; not an army in war- 
time, when unfortunate necessity makes grown 
people dress up and kill each other, but the 
army now, the Guards, when grown people dress 
up and play instead and other grown people 
sometimes admiringly watch them. The awful 
thing about ceremonial is that it can seem so 
pregnant with mystery and marvels to those en- 
gaged in it: the Versailles courtier who handed 
the king his pants probably felt pretty solemn 
about it at the time. 

But to make a film about it!—especially a film 
which has the nerve to say not simply that 
this is all jolly and good for tourism and keeps 
a lot of youths out of mischief, but that it’s 
glorious, worth while, a perfectly splendid way 
of spending your one and only lifetime. Mr. 
Powell’s particular brand of sentiment (his last 
film was that obscene little essay in voyeurism, 
Peeping Tom) is happily employed in dealing 
with a subject like this, rich in every kind of 
artless and artful embarrassment of the ‘manly’ 
kind, full of barking dialogue punctuated by 
meaningful pauses and with just the few little 

(continued on page 544) 
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WE DO NOT HANDLE WITH CARE 


As steel producers, we are well aware of the industry's need to expand—and of the 
very heavy capital investment this usually implies. Fortunately for the three con- 
stituent members of the GKN Steel Company, and for British steel as a whole, the 
GKN Group also includes engineering companies capable of looking at steelmaking, 
as it were, from the outside. One of these, Birwelco Ltd.—already famous for its enter- 
prise and achievement in supplying heavy plant to the oil industry—has taken a very 
fresh look indeed. As a result, they are now holders of an exclusive licence in Great 
Britain and the British Commonwealth for Calderon Scrap Charging systems—a way 
; of obtaining increased steel output which does not involve heavy capital outlay. 
Recent improvements in steelmaking methods, including the Brymbo pre-refining 
Furnace (another GKN contribution to steel progress),are reducing melting times to 
such effect that, today, it is no longer on melting but on charging that time can be 
most usefully saved. Hence the new Calderon Scrap Charging system. A system not 
of handling scrap with care, but of pouring it like water, faster than hot metal can be 
poured, and more accurately than any conventional equipment can do it. Calderon 
equipment can_increase the output of oxygen-blown L/D converters and of open- 
hearth and arcfurnaces as well. For at least one user, by halving scrap charging times 
and eliminating congestion.in the melting shop, it has been shown to be capable of 
increasing steel output by 8.4% at a fraction of the cost of installing one new open- 
hearth furnace, and at an annual saving of more than its own cost. 
impressive as all this sounds—and is—it is only a part of the service to the steel 
industry, up to and including the design and construction of complete melting shops, 
which Birwelco*has to offer—and only one of the ways in which over 80 GKN com- 
panies are helping to keep modern industry up to date. 








*Guest, Keen &-Nettlefolds, Ltd., Head Office, London Works, Smethwick 40, Staffs 
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chances ripe for high-coloured, prettily photo- 
graphed sadism that are the hallmark of his 
films (remember the ketchup ending to The Red 
Shoes?). 

Not much of that, this time: some stabbings, 
with suitable grunts; a man caught in headlamps 
in a triangle of wall, waiting for the shots and, 
fly-like, hoping to crawl up somewhere out of 
sight; an old cripple pulling himself upstairs on 
hooks from the ceiling, suffering horribly..for 
every step (the goal?—to see his son on parade 
from the top window). We see the Guards .in 
action out in the Middle East, rather summarily 
settling a row for the poor old natives who 
naturally get themselves killed in dozens, and 
nastily. And we see them in civilian clothes, if 
not exactly civilian life, being heavily demo- 
cratic with the daughter of a haulage contractor, 
once in the RASC. 

The whole film would have been a great deal 
horrider if it hadn’t had Daniel Massey touch- 
ingly cast as the young lieutenant and Robert 
Stevens (who played the mother’s boy friend so 
brilliantly in A Taste of Honey) as his chum. 
Raymond Massey is the father, which enables 
you to see at the same time, as in life, the 
mature and the immature face cast in the identi- 
cal mould. But there is nothing the poor man 
can do with his part; nor can Ursula Jeans do 
anything with hers, as the mother wispily off her 
head—which, heaven help us, everyone con- 
nected With the film seems to be, from the 
director down. 

I prefer the army being deliberately idiotic, 
and Invasion Quartet (director: Jay Lewis; ‘U’ 
certificate) has a good comic idea—a spoof Guns 
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of Navarone act. During the war four men cross 
the Channel from an officers’ hospital on the 
south coast to put a German gun, Big Hermann, 
out of action. Bill Travers lacks a leg, Gregoire 
Aslan a hand, Spike Milligan simply lacks 
courage, but John Le Mesurier, as the Home 
Guard colonel, makes up for it with Walter 
Mittyish nonchalance. Mr. Milligan, as the 
explosives expert, loses a boot while laying a 
fuse and everyone nearly gets shot, of course, 
by the Maquis. In fact it has its moments; but 
there are too many off-moments, too, when not 
very remarkable jokes .are given an airing for 
the third, fourth or fifth time. There is a general 
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air of charades and uncoordinated styles, as if 
everyone was acting in what he thought the film 
was, and the director wasn’t too sure what it 
was in the first place. 

Tempting though it is, | am not going to spend 
space on the remake of Back Street (director: 
David Miller; ‘A’ certificate), taken from a novel 
by Fanny Hurst and already filmed twice by 
Hollywood; except to say that it’s so deliciously 
bad it’s monumental, a masterpiece of nonsense. 
This is the weepie to end all weepies, as 
ludicrous as East Lynne and as hard, you'd 
think, to take solemnly—as, heaven help us 
again, it takes itself. 


Gold-digging 


By DAVID CAIRNS 


How much can you tell 
about the quality of a 
new work at first hear- 
ing? In the case of 
Alexander Goehr’s can- 
tata Sutter’s Gold (per- 
formed for the first 
time at the Leeds Trien- 
nial Festival last week) 
the question must be 
, preceded by another: 
how much can you tell 
about the quality of the 
first performance of a new work? Stravinsky— 
not, I feel, entirely ingenuously—would have it 
that a critic is in no position to say ‘whether a 
piece of music he does not know is well or ill 
performed.’ At the other extreme we have Mr. 
Neville Cardus writing in the festival programme 
book, of the premiere of Belshazzar’s Feast 
under Sargent in 1931, that he counts ‘this piece 
of conducting, of a new work, one of the most 
powerful and masterful interpretations by any 
conductor in all my experience.’ 

Apart from certain inherently improbable 
elements in the story, there is surely a basic con- 
fusion. It is the impact not of the performance 
but of the music—to which the performance is 
no more (and no less) than a faithful medium— 
which arouses one’s enthusiasm; the very inten- 
sity of the response to a new work transcends 
questions of the relative mastery of its perform- 
ance. The most you can say of the performance 
is that it must have been in many ways good to 
have allowed you to experience so directly so 
much of the power and essence of the work. 
Which of course is to say that Stravinsky’s 
dictum is wrong because a piece is arguably well 
performed which makes a profound and imme- 
diate impression on the listener; and, equally, 
because a piece is demonstrably ill performed 
when, going by what is in the score, rhythms 
appear indeterminate, intervals smudged, and 
notes not sounded together. 

Such, it seemed to me, was the performance 
of Sutter’s Gold at Leeds. Very possibly I would 
not have understood it even if it had been 
punctiliously done in every respect. But it wasn’t. 
The performance stood between us and the work, 
blocking its way. On the basis of what we heard 
at Leeds (I say heard, but here again was a 
crippling handicap—the Turkish bath acoustics 





of the Town Hall and their tendency, fatal to the 
fragmented style of post-Schoenbergian music, 
to blur the contours and obscure the colours and 
obliterate the final notes of phrases) it would be 
perfectly possible to decide that the music of 
this cantata is quite without beauty, invention 
and movement, that the choral writing is need- 
lessly complicated, and that Mr. Goehr’s style, 
unsuited to the large choral gesture, fails to 
evoke the fever and turmoil and desolation of its 
theme, the mutilation of the Sacramento Valley 
in the gold rush of 1848 (taken from a scenario 
by Eisenstein)—in short, that Sufter’s Gold is a 
stumer. 

It may be that it will one day be shown to 
suffer from some or all of these weaknesses. But 
at the moment I would rather not take it upon 
tifyself to say so. We have, after all, the very 
definite evidence of his chamber Suite, a work 
of charm and vigorous invention which was 


performed, with professional assurance, at the 


Aldeburgh Festival this year, that Mr. Goehr is 
a composer of real talent. 

The point of all this is not to excuse a parti- 
cular critic from the obligation of committing 
himself about a complex modern work which 
would probably be considered child’s play in 
Darmstadt or Cologne, nor to criticise either 
Mg. Pritchard, who skilfully kept things going, 
or the Leeds Festival Chorus, which in music it 
knows is an instrument of magnificent strength 
and sonority (as it proved later in Bach’s Cantata 
Christen, dtzet diesen Tag and Verdi’s Requiem), 
but to illustrate one of the chief factors in the 
isolation of the modern composer—the immense 
difficulty of getting adequate performances. The 
case of Sutter's Gold at Leeds reveals, admittedly 
in an extreme form, the contemporary music 
predicament in this country. The Leeds chorus 
have, I believe, been toiling on the score for a 
year, yet at the end of it all they still groped, so 
bewildered by an idiom that had never before 
swum into their ken that comparatively simple 
things were bungled. Under a choirmaster versed 
in such an idiom they would no doubt have 
acquitted themselves differently, and Leeds in 
future may decide to import a specialist trainef 
fof¢modern pieces. But that is just the point. The 
English provinces do not nourish such men. Mr. 
Herbert Bardgett, director of the festival chorus 
at Leeds and one of the architects of its splendid 
prowess in traditional music, can hardly be 
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called an ordinary choirmaster; but (without 
disrespect to him) he is the sort of person that 
contemporary music is up against. 

How can we advance from our ignorance, as 
we must do—for ‘tradition is made, not in- 


_ herited’ (Stravinsky, the wiser half of him), 


however much we may suppose we dislike in- 
dividual modern works? The answer is only very 
gradually, by slow conquest of the vast territory 
which lies between Belshazzar’s Feast and Sut- 
ter’s Gold. The Leeds Festival, by commissioning 
Mr. Goehr’s work, revealed the extent of the 
problem, but it also itself pointed the way, a day 
later, by performing the Dance round the 
Golden Calf from Moses and Aaron. This per- 
formance (the first in England) was still, I 
should imagine, some distance from what 
Schoenberg wanted; its confidence had lapses, 
and it never generated an overwhelming rhythmic 
impetus. But more was achieved than lost. The 
music seemed to grip the Yorkshire audience, 
and it must have taught the choir unguessed-at 
wisdom. It suggested that the ‘choral tradition’ 
of the North, that strange fruit of puritanism 
and industrial exploitation, can still evolve and 
flourish in a more sinful age. 

This year’s choir struck me as slightly less 
remarkable than the last vintage (1958), but very 
fine none the less. Its might was founded, as ever, 
on bass tone of exceptional depth and resonance, 
and crowned by a soprano line both full and 
bright-edged. But I can only entreat Lord 
Harewood, as soon as he has consummated his 
scheme for a new grand opera house at Edin- 
burgh, to persuade the citizens of Leeds to equip 
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their city with a civilised concert hall. In the 
Town Hall you wallow in a steam room of 
sound. I admit that I have never heard a better 
realisation of Verdi’s conception of the converg- 
ing trumpets in the “Tuba mirum.’ Against this 
must be set the annihilation of countless details 
of scoring and texture even in a work you know 
intimately, and even when Giulini is conducting. 
Rita Gorr was wonderfully impressive in the 
Requiem, especially in the ‘Lux aeterna.’ But the 
most enjoyable thing I heard at Leeds was a 
great performance of Debussy’s orchestral 
masterpiece Fétes by John Pritchard and the 
Liverpool orchestra. This richly compensated 
for a performance of Schubert’s Third Symphony 
which Mr. Pritchard conducted (until the finale) 
with urfailing instinct for the wrong tempo. 


Television 


Fair Coz 
By PETER FORSTER 


THERE again was the best- 
known back of the head in the 
land, and the only voice on 
vision that can make question- 
ing sound like conversation. 
Otherwise the sole change in 
the Face to Face formula 
(BBC) was that instead of the 
names of participants floating off on scraps of 
paper, as if suggesting that Time like an ever- 
rolling stream bears even the best interviews 
away, they now rough-stitch the scraps of paper 
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to a board. Mr. Topolski’s squiggles remain. 

I read elsewhere that nobody comes out badly 
(i.e. makes an unsympathetic impression) from 
the Freeman treatment—to which I can only 
retort that Mr. Frank Cousins last Sunday night 
completely confirmed my long-standing opinion 
that he personally embodies everything I loathe 
and distrust about unions and Left-wing poli- 
ticians. Also the other usual compliment to Mr. 
Freeman, that he is impartial, is misleading, for 
his task is more difficult and subtle than 
that implies. The more expert an interviewer's 
technique, the easier it would be for him 
to produce a slanted impression of the sub- 
ject. And so, Mr. X, there is no truth in the 
rumour that you dislike animals? And you never 
actually have hit a child in public? Mr. Free- 
man’s job (and at his best, his achievement) is 
not to be impartial, but to be fair, and he does 
this by withdrawing any suggestion of personal 
s “pathy. 

The second instalment of the science-fiction 
serial A For Andromeda (BBC) began with a 
long bit of linkage by an actor looking so like 
Victor Gollancz that for a while I thought they 
were re-running an old Face to Face. What 
followed made me wish they had. Desperately 
slow and heavy-handed production; dialogue to 
daunt any actors; and a general failure to 
understand the elementary principle that how- 
ever outlandish and weird the fiction, it must be 
made to seem plausible in ordinary matter-of- 
fact terms. Here, for instance, the woman 
security officer was sniped at on a lonely re- 
search station—after which she informed no 








The newspaper you read has 
-hever mattered more 


The more the world demands under- 
standing, the more difficult it becomes to 
understand. At this moment, when so much 
depends upon your newspaper, can you do 
with anything less than The Times itself? 

The Times equips you to understand 
because The Times reports the news straight 
—not made agreeable by omissions or 
entertaining by additions. It reports the 
news completely. Short of attending every 
session of Parliament and every significant 
law case in person, reading every important 
government report, or being present at every 
major news event, you cannot find out more 


about the world each day’than by reading 
The Times. 


The Times reports the news accurately. 
The account you read in The Times today 
is an historian’s record tomorrow. 


Upon this structure of facts The Times 
throws the light of every shade of opinion. 
You will find the opinion of The Times 
itself conveniently labelled as such. You will 
also find, on its letter page, a most vigorous 
and varied exchange of views by other people. 


If you take the world seriously, you 
should take The Times. 


Read THE TIMES today 
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30 Picasso paintings 
in full colour—FREE 


DESPITE DISRAELI’s classic definition of the three 
degrees of untruthfulness—‘lies, damned lies, 
and statistics—figures can be highly instructive. 
The Folio Society, for example, has more than 
doubled its membership in the last three years, 
and one-third: of new members have jomed 
through personal recommendation—a startlingly 
high proportion. This year, many more people 
should be tempted to join; every member will 
receive a magnificent volume of Picasso repro- 
ductions free of charge! Entitled Picasso: Four 
Themes, this book measures 11}”X8{” and 
contains thirty large plates in full colour, with a 
‘text’ by Roland Penrose (responsible for the 
exhibition at. the Tate)- which illuminates the 
life and work of this many-sided genius. 

The. Folio Society, as you may know, was 
founded fourteen years ago with the express aim 
of’ producing books as attractive to look at as 
they are to read. The success of this venture has 
‘been notable. Members have been able to buy 
copies of great and lesser classics, beautifully 
illustrated, finely. designed, bound often in the 
lavishly gold-tooled style which was once the 
prerogative of royal libraries—and all at a price 
ho higher than ordinary books. 
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In its list are none of last year’s best-sellers. 
Instead, the Society concentrates on the great 
books of the world and on some of the more 
fascinating byways of history and literature. 
Herodotus, Defoe and Jane Austen _ rub 
shoulders with de Maupassant and Donne; The 
Golden Ass and Sherlock Holmes are there, as 
are an eye-witness account of The Tria? of 
Charles 1, an original Life of the Buddha, The 
Sonnets of Michelangelo illustrated with his own 
drawings, and that classic compendium of 
crime, The New Newgate Calendar. 

Membership of The Folio Society entails no 
more than ordering four books in the year out 
of a varied list of over sixty titles—there are no 
hidden charges, no subscription, and_ no. com- 
mitment beyond the current year. And you 
receive the Picasso: Four Themes—free—as soon 
as you join. 

For 24 pp. illustrated prospectus, post the 
coupon below to The Membership Secretary 
(SP 6), The Folio Society, 6 StratfordsPlace, 
London W.1. 


Please send me, free and without obligation, the 
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police or guards, made no attempt to find her 
attacker, but simply went into a slow-motion love- 
scene with a handy scientist. I dare say Fred 
Hoyle’s idea of a message from Outer Space, 
only decipherable through a super-computer, 
seemed promising enough in outline, but so far 
John Elliot’s dramatisation has tied lead weights 
to its imaginative wings. 

Production may also be the hampering fac- 
tor in ABC’s ‘Fortnightly Look at the Lively 
Arts,” Tempo: the second edition was full of 
excellent ideas which did not quite come off in 
action. Neither Baroness Moura Budbefg on 
Gorki, nor Peter Sellers impersonating a bathetic 
Scotch poet, was as lively as might have been 
expected; and a jerkily-cut discussion on the 
Stratford Othello merely left one marvelling at 
Mr. Zeffirelli's patience in the face of Joan 
Littlewood’s fatuous cultural Gert ’n’ Daisy act. 
The only value here was to disillusion. anyone 
who still took that lady seriously as a theorist 
about the theatre. 

Expert production, on the other hand, greatly 
enhanced A Real Case of Murder, last of the 
present series of CBS documentaries which has 
been BBC’s best American buy. This recounted 
with deadpan anger the circumstances whereby 
a Brooklyn boy was-wrongfully accused of 
murder two years ago. But, to have been entirely 
honest, the programme should surely have named 
those newspapers and TV stations which pilloried 
the boy and presumed his guilt but failed to re- 
port his trial and acquittal? Afterwards Lord 
Birkett comfortingly told us that it couldn’t 
happen here—nor could it. He meant the case; I 
mean the programme. 


Design 
Interested Parties 


By KENNETH J. ROBINSON 


Every so often my daughter 
gets her morning Farex an hour 
earlier’ than usual, while great 
wads of newspaper block the 
front door. These are the morn- 
ings when the Times unloads 
one of its supplements on us, 
straining the letter box and dis- 
turbing the household. Until the other day I re- 
garded the whole performance as part of the 
price to be paid for civilised living. Although I 
had never actually read a Times supplement I 
had come to respect it, like Proust and Joan 
Littlewood—both of whom are noted on my cuff 
for future study. But on-the day I have in mind 
something happened. I opened my special supple- 
ment—and bang went another illusion. 

There, in a sixteen-page series of articles on 
‘Design In Industry,’ was a piece by W. H. 
Mayall praising the Council of Industrial Design, 
one by O. B. Miller doing the same thing, another 
by Robin Darwin speaking well of the Royal 
College ot Art and a fourth by Michael Middle- 
ton which featured the work of the Civic Trust. 
And so on. Why not? Well, it is true that the 
bodies thus boosted deserve praise, but wouldn’t 
such praise look rather more convincing if it came 
from people not employed to direct or assist in 
their work? Practically the whole of this adver- 
tisement-supported supplement was written by 
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interested parties. This sort of thing would not be 
so bad if readers were told the facts about con- 
tributors. It doesn’t take much space, for in- 
stance, to put ‘Principal, Royal College of Art’ 
after the name of Robin Darwin. No reader 
Minds getting stories from the horse’s mouth if he 
is first introduced to the horse. Or to change 
metaphors in mid-stream, nobody—as Malcolm 
Muggeridge has nearly said about PROs—minds 
coming across a leper if he is ringing the tradi- 
tional leper’s bell. 


On the day this supplement was published a lot 
ofi bells and trunrpets were being rung and blown 
by design propagandists at the Royal Society of 
Arts, the headquarters of an International] Design 
Congress sponsored by the Council of Industrial 
Design. The speakers, from organisations like the 
War Office, BEA and the LCC, were busy telling 
each other—and several dozen delegates from 
hotels, large firms and government offices—the 
immense value of a good design policy in ‘corpor- 
ate buying’ or in putting over a ‘corporate image’ 
I doubt if so much good sense has ever been 
talked at a congress involving designers. But 
nearly every designer present was as much a 
businessman as an artist. Each had been involved 
in some way in the sort of designing that has to 
be justified in hard figures to shareholders or rate- 


payers. - 

Anthony Milward, speaking for BEA, said 
that ‘a proper care for good design, whether it be 
in sales offices, vehicle liveries, aircraft markings 
or in a simple letter heading,’ was not just a mat- 
ter of ‘prettying up’: it was part of the business of 
selling ‘the most perishable product in the world 
—the airline seat, which perishes, if it is unsold, 
the moment the aircraft door is closed and :it 
begins its journey.. And Donald Gibson, the 
Director-General of Works for the War Office, 
ave a not very different reason for his own vast 
programme of redesigning Army quarters and 
equipment. It was being done, he said in effect, not 
for commercial gain but to keep the Army going. 
He admitted that although a lot of the redesign- 
ing did mean a saving in capital costs of things 
that needed to be replaced, and a saving in main- 
tenance—and was therefore justified on practical 
grounds—his design team was also concerned 
with the esthetics of design. For instance, the 
Army’s new soft furnishing would be designed so 
that any of twenty-five curtain materials could be 
used with any of ten upholstery materials or any 
of six carpet designs. Why does the soldier require 
this treatment? ‘By studying his personal needs 
and the way he lives,’ said Mr. Gibson, ‘we have 
produced for him buildings and furniture that 
will help him to feel that he is an individual and 
not too divorced from the civilian world.’ 

‘In other words, good design is being used by 
the Army both because it is more economical than 
bad design and because the new kind of scientific 
soldiers—and particularly their wives—need to be 
wooed away from attractive jobs in industry. I am 
sure that when the Congress lectures are pub- 
lished, in a month or so, nothing will convert 
other organisations to a good design policy more 
surely than the Army story. But there will be 
plenty of other good evidence for sceptical civil 
servants, hoteliers and other large-scale buyers— 
including-a remarkable account of how mass- 
production design has lowered costs in school 
building in the Midlands. 
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Cockney, in a Quiet Way 


By COLIN MacINNES 


up is a coelacanth, an incredible survival. 

In 1961, he can lure audiences of all ages 
back into a make-believe of fifty years ago: 
into a vulgar, sentimental, hard, humane world 
already vanishing when Marie Lloyd last sang 
in’ 1922. 


The Halls began in the 1840s, at first prole- 
tarian in public and performers, originally 
London-based, yet cosmopolitan right from the 
beginning. W. G. Ross, a Scot, sang his sinister 
‘Sam Hall’ at the Cyder Cellars, Sam Collins 
‘Paddy’s Wedding’ at the Hall to be named 
after him and Frederick Robson his Cockney 
‘Villikins and his Dinah’ at the Grecian Saloon. 
But at the same time, in the St. James’s and 
Agricultural Halls, George Washington ‘Pony’ 
Moore and Frederick Burgess were serenading 
a sedater public with their ‘Nigger Minstrel’ 
ditties—and there was much passing to and fro 
of artists and publics between the minstrel and 
the music halls. Gene Stratton, for example, was 
a German-American who’d worked with Moore 
and Burgess before he became ‘The Idol of the 
Halls’ by launching on its public what may stili 
be, even today, the best-known song in England 
(except for certain hymns)—‘The Lily of 
Laguna.” 


The years between 1850 and 1880 were the 
golden age of the English Halls. Five hundred 
opened every night in London alone, the Chair- 
man presided over what was more a beer-cellar 
than a theatre, the audiences were small (two or 
three hundred), working-class and uninhibited. 
Scores of artists emerged from nowhere, whose 
names evoke their natures: Bessie Bellwood 
(‘Wot Cheer, Riah!’), Jenny Hill (The Vital 
Spark), Nelly Power, who first sang the most 
exquisite of all music-hall numbers, ‘The Boy I 
Love Sits up in the Gallery.’ Of their quality we 
can judge only by report—though to some extent 
by the wit and pungency and the gentle or 
lugubrious melodies of their chosen ditties. 
In these life is a dream of bliss or a comic disaster. 
Tragic numbers (like W. G. Ross’s ‘Sam Hall’) 
soon disappeared from the repertory—perhaps 
audiences felt they knew enough of tragedy out- 
side the Halls in mid-Victorian England. 


As often happens when an art is in decline, 
an inner corruption accompanies a final flower- 
ing. As the century ended, commercial interests 
built their Palaces of Variety, small theatres and 
the communal Chairman disappeared, a petty- 
bourgeois public replaced the artisan—and per- 
haps most ominous of all, the Halls were 
‘discovered’ (after forty years) by benevolent 
esthetes. Yet this period also saw the rise of 
Leno, Marie Lloyd and Little Tich, who all left 
recordings which, however cracked and faded, 


confirm the claim of so many of all classes to 
these artists’ greatness. 


Early in the new century, the Halls had dan- 
gerous rivals—though they hardly realised it as 
yet. The bioscope flickered on to screens between 
the acts, ragtime introduced unmanageable 
rhythms and revue eliminated the essential magic 
of the individual, solo turns. Robey, for instance 
(The Prime Minister of Mirth), sang his best- 
remembered number, ‘If You Were the Only Girl 
in the World, not in a music hall; but in The 
Bing Boys are Here. Albert Chevalier, introduc- 
ing a fatal ‘art’ element, called himself “The 
Costers’ Laureate’ and began to give ‘recitals’-—a 
thing Gus Elen, who was the costers’ laureate, 
would have scorned to do. Harry Lauder, later to 
become Sir Harry, injected a potent dose of 
‘homely,’ presbyterian uplift. In 1912, the first 
Royal Variety Performance took place at the 
Palace Theatre. Marie Lloyd, adored by Lon- 
doners as no one since Nell Gwyn and called 
by Sarah Bernhardt ‘the only woman of genius 
on the English stage,’ was not invited to appear 
before their Majesties and risk offence with 
numbers so indecorous as ‘It’s a Bit of a Ruin 
that Cromwell Knocked about a Bit.’ 


Then came the war, then came radio, then 
came American innovations like ‘vaudeville’ that 
the Halls could no longer assimilate. In the late 
1920s, the Cave of Harmonies, with bourgeois 
audience and performers, already began to imi- 
tate the Halls. By the early Thirties, ‘revivals’ 
had begun in which old stars were brought back 
to the stage from busking, pub-keeping or sad 
retirement. To hear these veterans, even in their 
splendid decrepitude, was to understand the real 
reason for the Halls’ eclipse. Essentially, the 
music-hall art, however blatant and imperfect, 
was a sardonic song of protest—a sub-culture of 
the submerged. Looking back, it may seem ‘pic- 
turesque’: to Marie’s audiences, not so at 
all: 


We had to move away 
‘Cos the rent we could not pay, 
The moving-van came round just after dark .. . 
There was me and my old man 
Shoving things inside the van 
—As we'd often done before, let me remark. . . . 


They all knew what ‘shooting the moon’ was, 
the ‘midnight flit. What broke the old mould 
of English working-class life and stilled the songs 
and singers that came out of it, was not the 
kinema, or phonograph, or wireless, but the 
disruptions, both positive and negative, of the 
Lloyd George reforms and of the First World 
War. So that no one today—or hardly anyone, 
as we shall see—can sing songs of that era with 
conviction, lacking inner knowledge. 


Yet there were survivals of a kind. Gracie 
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Fields could draw on the rougher factory life 
of Rochdale, George Formby on the memory 
of his father, an even greater George. Chaplia 
and Stan Laurel carried their lunatic recollections 
of Fred Karno’s Krazy Komics, where they both 
worked, into the new form of the films. Sid Field 
and Max Miller, even in the late 1930s, could 
appeal to a folk memory of lodgers, mas-in-law, 
seducing milkmen, popping the weasel, boozy or 
star-studded ‘spooning’——and arouse in their 
audiences a great raspberry of the Old English 


Adam at the ‘keeping up appearances’ 
outside. 


By the end of the Second World War and in the 
decade after, amid rock, neo-jazz and ‘poetic’ or 
‘new proletarian’ theatre, it might seem that the 
old sub-world had vanished utterly. But it had 
not. Still top of the bill at sixty-four, and packing 
them in to an orgy of honest sentiment and vul- 
garity, there is Flanagan. How has he done it? 


My Crazy Life* provides the clues. He was 
born Chaim Weintrop in Spitalfields, his father 
a cantor, amid a community where life, until 
1939, was hard as Victorian London's. Call-boy 
at the Cambridge when he was ten, début at 
thirteen (he got ‘the bird’), his boyhood hero 
was Alec Hurley, Marie Lloyd’s second and 
kindest husband, who, Bud says, ‘sang tuneful 
Cockney songs in a quiet way.’ Ran off to 
America as a lad, first appeared at Miners on 
the Bowery (‘the last home of the dregs of en- 
tertainment’}—and got by. Played here, there 
and everywhere in the US, volunteered when 
the First World War. broke out, fought in 
France, where he met Chesney Allen—and also 
CSM Flanagan, to whom Bud promised, ‘I shall 
use your name on the stage, you horrible 
bastard.’ Demobbed, hard times, cab-driver, 
meets his future and beloved wife among Mrs. 
Stancey’s Young Ladies when they played Scot- 
tish halls together . . . and then, introduced by 
Chesney Allen to the great Florrie Forde (‘Down 
at the Old Bull and Bush’), whose company he 
joined. Next London, Flanagan and Allen, 
‘Underneath the Arches,’ the first Crazy Gang, 
the big time. . 


So Bud is an artist well schooled, by life and 
art, in the archaic and the modern: Stepney and 
the Bowery, music hall and show-biz all in his 
memory and blood. He belongs to the past be- 
cause he can write songs as well as sing them (as 
sO many great music-hall artists did) and can 
effortlessly switch (as they could too) from 
crudest low-jinks to wistful sentiment. He belongs 
to it because when he sings ‘Arches,’ he really 
knows them: this is no mannerist feeling, but 
experience. Yet he’s equally of the present by his 
American apprenticeship, his amiable struggles 
with impresarios as tough as George Black, Par- 
nell and Hylton—and by his admirable feeling 
for the young, for life today, even tomorrow. 


From his book we can learn (though this 
wasn't his intention) that he’s a modest, decent, 
honourable man. From his art, that he’s unfail- 
ingly subtle even when apparently most ‘broad,’ 
that he’s sad, funny, and life-loving in the great, 
rare comic tradition, We may get a bit tired, in 
the final chapters of the book, of his praises be- 
stowed on colleagues, employers. the Roya! 
Family—and certainly embarrassed when, in his 
final paragraph, he tells us his best thanks go to 
us; because there must be millions who would 
like to interrupt and say the thanks and praise are 
due to Bud. 





* My Crazy Lire. By Bud Flanagan. (Muller, 188.) 
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Sunset of a Dynasty 


The Last Bourbons of Naples. By Harold Acton. 
(Methuen, 50s.) 


Mr. Haroip ACTON is one of those romantics 
who still nostalgically regret the passing of the 
Bourbons. He has learnt nothing and forgotten 
nothin since his first entrancing but thoroughly 
wrong-headed volume on the subject. Paradox- 
ically he now presents the last years of the 
Neapolitan Bourbons from 1825 to 1860 as a 
period of steady progress and growing prosperity. 
By contrast with this, the unification of* Italy 
after 1860 was an unmitigated disaster from 
which Naples is still suffering. Cavour and 
Garibaldi are cast as double-dyed villains in this 
melodrama, for the real dowceur de vivre van- 
ished with the Bourbons whom many generations 
of the author’s family had once served with such 
loyalty and distinction 

The story again makes delightful and up to a 
point profitable reading. The Italian nationalists 
have for far too long been depicted as paragons 
of nearly every virtue, while the Bourbons were 
wrong because defeated. Trevelyan and the 
liberal historians are here rebuked with good 
humour and delicious irony. It is instructive to 
be reminded that the first steamboat in Italy, 
the first iron suspension bridge, the first rail- 
way, the first electric telegraph were all built not 
in Piedmont or Lombardy but in the reactionary 
south, and that the Bourbons installed in their 
palace what was perhaps the first lift in the 
peninsula. These unpopular sovereigns were not 
nearly so cruel and bloodthirsty as the victors of 
1860 painted them. They were sometimes ben- 
evolent and always more honest and good- 
natured than we have been led to believe. 

This book probably had to be written by some- 
one, and yet for the most part it is pleading an 
utterly lost cause. The author says that he intends 
to record and not judge, and his publisher even 
calls him impartial, but in fact he is a raging 
partisan who is always judging or rather pre- 
judging. Hence he’ is an ineffective advocate. 
Admittedly the Bourbons could be kind and 
pious, but it is an uphill task to make them dig- 
nified or edifying, let alone progressive and 
democratic. Merely on the evidence presented 
here they were an extraordinary bunch of in- 
competents, unintelligent, wholly unlikeable and 
hopelessly lacking in administrative or political 
ability. 

Francis I, for instance, was a mental weakling 
married to an infantile wife and surrounded by 
a court camarilla as corrupt as you could find 
anywhere. He spent vast sums on trivial amuse- 
ments and helped his valet make an enormous 
fortune out of bribes from aspirant ecclesiastics 
and civil servants. This unamiable monarch 
thought nothing of maiming his political 
enemies with torture or publicly exposing their 
severed heads in an iron cage. 

Ferdinand Il was a more’ sympathetic 
character, despite his coarseness and truly 
astonishing complacency. But he was a poor 
king as kings go. His ministers were mediocrities : 
many of them did not dare speak their true 
opinion and they sometimes knew little about 
government policy. An army of police $pi¢s“was 
apparently necessary, and their activities resulted 
in the most distinguished of contemporary 
Neapolitans either being sentenced to death or 
spending years chained to other prisoners in an 
insanitary dungeon. Growing a beard or wear- 
ing a soft hat was quite enough to invite im- 
prisonment. Even Metternich realised that this 
sort of government was a standing invitation to 
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revolution, and he was far from alone in con- 
demning it as vicious and depraved. 

Mr. Acton has a real problem in making these 
people plausible, let alone admirable. A police 
State is not to be justified merely by showing that 
it was sanctified by the Church and mitigated 
by crass inefficiency. The people of the Two 
Sicilies cannot have been solidly behind the dyn- 
asty if Garibaldi, with two paddle-steamers and 
a thousand ill-armed men, could successfully 
challenge the large Neapolitan navy and 100,000 
regular troops. Nor can one agree that the 
Bourbons worked their fingers to the bone on 
public works when their good intentions and their 
achievements are simply being confused together. 
No one, incidentally, would guess from these 
pages that it was the Bourbons rather than the 
liberals who employed the Camorra and the 
brigands as legitimate instruments of government. 

Despite all its tendentiousness there is never- 
theless much to enjoy in this volume, and dozens 
of excellent stories vividly illuminate a forgotten 
world. It would be hard to forget such a suc- 
cession of regnant queens. One was a saint who 
graciously forbade her groom to whip the popu- 
lace as her coach passed; another prevented a 
doctor tainted with liberalism from trying to save 
the king’s life; another was whisked into the 
country to produce an illegitimate child, un- 
known to her excessively innocent husband. One 
king liked to drip hot wax on the nose of his 
sleeping valet. On another occasicn he punched 
a doctor for not curing his cold, and then 
apologised on the spot by making the man’s son 
a judge. One monarch was pleased to pull the 
queen’s chair away from under her, and to make 
St. Ignatius Loyola a Field-Marshal in his army 
on full pay. Mr. Acton is honest enough to spare 
us almost nothing, not the untoward activities 
of ‘la Smith,’ nor the Reverend Father Ferretti 
pruriently peeping through the keyhole of the 
royal bedroom. It is an unlovely world, but en- 
tertaining to observe from a convenient distance. 
How it builds up into anything but an outright 
condemnation of absolute monarchy is still Mr. 
Acton’s secret. 

DENIS MACK SMITH 


Germany’s Ghosts 


The Mind of Germany. By Hans Kohn. (Mac- 
millan, 30s.) 


THIs is a very good and a very timely book. The 
alienation of Germany from the West between 
1806 and 1945 is not a new theme; but Hans 
Kohn—a native of Prague and a former Austrian 
citizen—handles it in exemplary fashion. I found 
his account entirely convincing. Others, probing 
the same ground, have discovered everywhere the 
roots of National Socialism. Professor Kohn’s 
analysis is both more precise and more extensive. 
The notion that the State is the ultimate political 
reality and that the individual exists for the State, 
not the State for the individual, which Professor 
Kohn diagnoses as the pervasive German malady, 
infected many who were not Nazis and many who 
were ready to sacrifice their lives in opposition 
to Nazism. It is the reason why we must not 
identify German liberalism with Western liberal- 
ism, and must always remember that the liberal 
label hides fundamentally different political philo- 
sophies. ‘Even in the German Federal Republic 
in the 1950s,’ Professor Kohn comments, ‘Ernst 
Moritz Arndt is apparently regarded as a liberal’; 
yet it was Arndt who wrote that ‘Germany needs 
a mititary tyrant who is capable of exterminating 
whole nations.’ 

For most readers of Hans Kohn's book, the 


question uppermost in their minds will be whether 
the gulf between Germany and the West—which 
{contrary to the generally held view) ‘grew wider 
during the years of the Weimar Reich’—has closed 
since 1945. If we are to believe his publisher, 
Professor Kohn is firmly convinced that ‘the Ger. 
many of today is safely anchored to the West,’ 
Actually his conclusions are a great deal more 
reserved. Only ‘if passionate concentration on 
unity, frontiers and the efficient power-State’ can 
be Overcome does he believe that ‘out of catas- 
,{rophe a new Germany will arise.’ Unfortunately 
the campaign for German reunification is still 
‘dominated by obsolete ideas.” ‘Many seem to re- 
‘gard the Federal Republic as something less de- 
sirable than a Reich,’ and ‘Berlin is still longingly 
called Reichshauptstadt, the imperial capital, 
Of all the peoples of Europe, Professor Kohn 
concludes, none is more haunted by the ‘demonic 
ghosts’ of an unmastered past than the Germans. 


One of the most notable German critics of Ger- 
man political thinking was the poet Heine, who— 
long before unification—warned the French that 
a unified Germany, whether led by the Right or 
by the Left, would terrorise Europe. The impor- 
tance of Heine’s remark lies in his realisation, 
shared by other far-sighted Germans such as the 
historian Gervinus, that the German problem is 
not simply a question of ideas and attitudes, but 
also and perhaps. more fundamentally a question 
of geography and demography. The strong central 
position of a united Germany and the sheer weight 
of its population were—and in the event of re- 
unification, might again become—‘a permanent 
threat to the peace of the continent and to the 
security of all neighbouring States.’ With minori- 
ties athwart every frontier and nebulous territorial 
claims fed by a romantic medievalism, Germany 
used the principle of self-determination as ‘an in- 
strument of revenge’ employed ‘whenever Ger- 
man claims conflicted with other people’s rights.’ 
It would be totally unrealistic to ignore these facts 
in judging either the fears of Poland today or the 
attempts of the Communist powers to prevent 
Teunification by securing recognition of the East 
German government. On this Hans Kohn is quite 
specific. ‘The present division of Germany,’ he 
rightly states, is not ‘the result of Western mis- 
takes but of German hubris’; and ‘in the general 
misery brought about by National Socialism, the 
German territory still under tyranny can hardly 
expect to receive preferential treatment.’ 

It is certainly no easy task to strike the right 
balance in our dealings with Germany today. No 
one wishes to use the past as.a millstone to drown 
the German people or to visit the sins of the 
fathers on their children. But we cannot simply 
write off the tendencies described by Hans Kohn 
as though they were a thing of the past, for as a 
newspaper so friendly to Bonn as the Daily Tele- 
graph recently wrote, the speeches delivered each 
weekend in the Federal Republic unhappily prove 
the contrary. Hans Kohn leaves no doubt what he 
considers necessary: it is a frank recognition by 
Germans that the Federal Republic marks a new 
beginning and is not simply a stage on the way 
back to the Reich which led Germany into catas- 
trophe. This means an avowal of the finality of 
the present frontiers and of the shift in the centre 
of gravity from Berlin to Bonn. ‘The world,’ 
Hans Delbriick told his fellow-countrymen, ‘de- 
mands, and has a right to demand, that the 
German people give it a guarantee that the pan- 
German spirit, the spirit of arrogance, of the cult 
of power, is no longer the German spirit.’ It is 
for each of us individually to decide whether, on 
its record, the Federal Republic has yet provided 

at essential guarantee. 

GEOFFREY BARRACLOUGH 
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Old Believers 


Second Thoughts. By Francois Mauriac. (Dar- 
wen Finlayson, 16s.) 

People and Life. By Ilya Ehrenburg. Translated 
by Anna Bostock and Yvonne Kapp. (Mac- 
Gibbon and Kee, 21s.) 


M. Mauriac has always seemed to me to be a 
writer only accessible to his co-religionists: his 
newest volume of ‘reflections’ narrows the circle 
still further; after preaching to the converted, 
he is now chatting in the vestry to a few intimate 
friends. The main tone of his chat is one of 
elegiac wisdom: every sentence has a dying fall 
of mellow resignation which, as M. Mauriac him- 
self reminds us, comes with age. He is critical 
(though not, of course, indignantly so—time has 
shown the folly of that, and anyway good 
Catholics, who ‘have won the game before it 
starts, need not worry unduly about what the 
other side is up to) both of his own former ex- 
cesses of enthusiasm and of the dogmatic cer- 
tainties of younger writers and critics; these are 
never named, but they are obviously brash 
young communisants who drink too much, don’t 
read Anna de Noailles, do not believe that war 
is a scourge sent to us by God, ignore Montaigne 
and fail to appreciate that the best humanist 
credo (feeble though it is) is to be found in 
the works of Giraudoux. They have no calm, 
no dignity; they cculd not write a vibrantly 
lyrical sentence such as this one: 

I often think of the faces that will fade, little 
by little, from the pages of my novels and of 
all those eyes that no hand will ever close, 

and M. Mauriac has not much time for them. 

He has not apparently had much time to trim 
the extracts from his diaries either, and there- 
fore provides some curious duplications, notably 
in the case of Maurice du Guérin, on whom he 
seems to have had two almost identical sets of 
pensées, both of which are given in full. There 
is also a generous allowance of seignorial de- 
scription of the author’s house and vineyards 
at Malagar, and some examples of the rustic 
philosophy evolved there: 

A neighbouring wine-grower was bemoaning 
her losses, and her overseer, hit even harder 
than she, was consoling her: ‘One must take 
the bad weather with the good, patronne!’ 
The wisdom of the peasant! Take the bad with 
the good. 

The calm religious platitudes click after each 
other like the beads of a rosary; eventually one 
is left with an impression of the obstinacy, 
rather than the tolerance, of the old. As M. 
Mauriac says himself, his talent has always been 
to embody in living characters the Church's 
abstract conceptions of evil, to portray the sinner 
rather than meditate on the sin. When he turns 
to general speculation, whether literary or re- 
ligious, he becomes merely as stubborn as one 
of his own characters and rather less vivid. 

The first volume of Ilya Ehrenburg’s auto- 
biography, on the other hand, might be a text- 
book of open-mindedness. It is mainly a de- 
scription of Ehrenburg’s years in Paris from 
1908, when he left Russia to avoid police sur- 
veillance, to 1917, when he returned, and it pours 
Out personal recollections, general ideas and 
minutely observed details in a great stream which 
seems to have no principle of arrangement other 
than free association, but which succeeds won- 
derfully in portraying the excited, shabby, ex- 
plosive world of the poets and painters of the 
Rotonde. It was the last flower of European 
cultural internationalism: to make a general 
point about artists, Ehrenburg will cite Turgenev, 
Heine, Modigliani, Baudelaire, Raphael, skip- 
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ping from country to country with a fluency only 
possible to those born before the Passport Age. 

His evocation, however, is entirely without 
false glamour. Ehrenburg sometimes roman- 
ticises places, but never people, and has far too 
sharp an eye for mere physical appearances to 
wander far away from authenticity even in his 
most far-fetched appraisals of the ‘spirit’ of Paris 
or of Russia. His memoir has an air of 
struggling for the exact truth, the precise shade 
of someone’s coat, the real merit of their paint- 
ings, the author’s unconscious motives for doing 
something, which is both the justification and the 
reason (truth being a rather disorderly affair) 
for its loose, rambling form and the wild incon- 
sequence of some of its scenes. In 1917, for 
example, when hordes of Russian political 
émigrés descended on the Embassy after the news 
of the Revolution: 

And now, suddenly, there was Nicholas’ 
portrait on the floor of the Tsarist Embassy. 
Whilst I, Ilya Grigoryev Ehrenburg, charged 
under article 102, was standing there with my 
comrades and singing ‘We have engaged in fate- 
ful struggle with the foe.’ And his Excellency 
was looking at us beseechingly. This was extra- 
ordinary, and I said to Sevastopulo severely 
‘You must send us ail to Russia at once.’ The 
counsellor nodded and asked everyone to be 
calm. 

People and Life is worth reading for many 
other reasons: for the light it throws on Ehren- 
burg himself and his replies to his critics; for 
the personal portraits of Modigliani, Alexey 
Tolstoy, Picasso and others; for the directness 
and clarity of its writing, in spite of a rather 
falsely colloquial tone. This may or may not be 
the fault of the translation, but can do nothing 
anyway to destroy such passages as this sketch 
of Calais in 1916: 

Sheep from Australia, flour from Canada, 
tea from Ceylon were unloaded. The latest ship- 
ment of soldiers were unloaded too; — they 
looked about them with a lost expression. A 
huge bakery baked two hundred thousand 
loaves a day. The soldiers ate the bread. The 
war devoured the soldiers. 

FRANCIS HOPE 


Ends of the Earth 


THE two separate parts of Each Actor on his Ass, 
by Michedl Mac Liammdir (Routledge and 
Kegan Paul, 25s.}, ‘Killarney to Berlin’ and 
‘Egyptian Diary, are translated from the Irish by 
the author—and how good they are, this couple 
of chronicles of the tours he made with his part- 
ner Hilton Edwards and a small company to 
Germany in 1950 and to Egypt in 1956. In the 
first part there are sketches of Orson Welles and 
Eartha Kitt in action to counterpoint the worries 
about rehearsals, press conferences and, indeed, 
Germany itself, still covered with the wreckage 
of bombed cities and under occupation. The 
energy and professionalism which made the tour 
a success is also evident in Mac Liammédir’s visit 
to Egypt six years later, but here the impression 
he gives is more diffuse, as if one lacks some 
sort of reference system to appreciate fully his 
difficulties and achievements against this back- 
ground. ‘What is funny in Dublin is, it seems, 
bald and mysterious as an egg. . . to Cairo. 
An added compensation, however. In this second 
part one is much more aware of the author's 
personality (and nationality) breaking through. 
An aside on the English passion for the sea: ‘It 
has given them Drake and Nelson and their 
greatest imagery; to us it has brought conquest, 
isolation and a host of drowned fishermen.’ 
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Outstanding new 
fiction from 
HEINEMANN 


MORRIS 


West 


DAUGHTER OF SILENCE 


“. « «a good novel judged by any standards 
-.. this new book is shorter than The 
Devil’s Advocate but it is equally com- 
plex and powerful . . . an unusually ex- 
citing novel.”’ 

-——JOHN DAVENPORT, Observer. 16s 


“4s 


A NEW J.B. 


Priestley 


THE THIRTY-FIRST OF JUNE 


“, « rollicking piece of humour. . . he can 

raise more laughs to the page than almost 
] any other story-teller.”’ John 
O’London’s. Juggling with time, 
“\, Mr. Priestley joins 20th century 

- With the Arthurian age in a 
Nic glorious mélée. _ Illustrated, 15s. 


Sy 


JULIAN 


Green 


EACH IN HIS DARKNESS 


*. . . the conflict between faith and 
desire . . . has an entirely original effect 
on the reader . . . a very beautiful and 
unusual book.”’—ELIZABETH JENNINGS, 
Time and Tide. 18s. 
Blue Passport Series of novels. 


j.L.Nusser 


THE BURNING BRIDGE 


The author of The Scorpion Field bril- 
liantly dissects the loves, enmities and 
aspirations of a group of rootless Ameri- 
cans living in Mexico. ‘*The work of a 
Serious artist.”,-—OLIVIA MANNING, Sun- 
day Times. 18s. 


JULIAN 


oynahan 


SISTERS AND BROTHERS 


The fears and loneliness of boys in an 
Institution is the theme of this highly 
distinguished first novel by ‘‘a prose 
writer of considerable power.’’—OLIVIA 
MANNING, Sunday Times. l6s. 











DESMOND 


Stewart 


THE MEN OF FRIDAY 


An exciting novel of the Arab world 
during the last years of -Farouk’s reign. 
18s. 
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Arnold Toynbee’s Between Oxus and Jumna 
(O.U.P., 21s.) is the story of a jdurney the philo- 
sopher of history made in the spring of 1961 
through north-west India, West Pakistan and 
Afghanistan. This book is rather more than a con- 
ventional travelogue, for as Toynbee moves west- 
wards from Delhi to Peshawar and so across the 
Khyber in a truck, there is a commentary-in- 
depth which only he could give. The best parts 
of the. book are those which deal with 
Afghanistan, ‘a keypoint in the structure of em- 
pires.’ From Kabul the author went to Kanda- 
har and so north to Herat, formerly one’ of 
the great cities of Islam, which was spared the 
wrath of the Mongols by timely submission. 
The climax of the journey came when the party 
reached the banks of the Oxus, with Soviet 
Tajikistan just across the river. On the way back 
to Karachi, Toynbee gives a magnificent descrip- 
tion of the‘abandoned British forts on the North- 
West Frontier, comparing these ruins of the 
Durand Line to those of Hadrian’s Wall. Par- 
ticularly good is the bit on Razmak, where after 
only thirteen years bushes and briars were grow- 
ing in the streets of the largest British canton- 
ment on the frontier. Illustrations, particularly 
of the medizval mosques of Afghanistan, are 
well above average. 

Sylvia Matheson worked as a part-time: ar- 
cheologist with a French expedition to 
Afghanistan; her adventures excavating some of 
the remains of the past on which Dr. Toynbee 
digresses complement the sweep of his narrative 
with human detail. For although there are some 
impressive asides in Time Off to Dig (Odhams, 
25s.) on, for example, the mechanics of the Car- 
bon-14 test and the relationship between Sir 
Leonard Woolley’s Mesopotamian discoveries 
and the site near Kandahar where this expedi- 
tion worked during 1955-57, one appreciates best 
the discussion of the problems of day-to-day 
living in Afghanistan. Scorpions, ants, the heat 
of the day and the behaviour of Afghan 
labourers all worry the archzologists. There are 
also the peculiar psychic stresses of living in 
the country cut off physically from the rest of 
the world by the Hindu Kush and the Oxus, 
spiritually by the local harsh, fundamentalist in- 
terpretation of Islam. 

After spending what were obviously five 
pleasant years in the US Consular Service in 
North Africa, Mr. John Anthony has produced 
an account of a love affair between himself 
and the most civilised country of the Maghreb, 
About Tunisia (Geoffrey Bles, 2Is.). Politics 
take second place in this chronicle, which is 
mostly about customs, places and people the 
author got to know, enjoying them all the:more 
for de-Westernising himself in the process as 
much as possible. One of his acquaintances was 
a Moorish painter, another great and good 
friend was a belly-dancer, while Roxane, a 
socially mobile, sophisticated hostess, was a type 
well known here, too, having acquired ‘a small 
reputation as a sibyl by predicting marriages, 
love affairs and a divorce or two among her 
friends.’ There are also some set descriptive 
pieces on Cape Bon, where one can see across 
the narrows to Sicily, on Carthage, and on 
Gabes, Gafsa and the south. Here, regretfully, 
one has to mark Mr. Anthony down in-com- 
parison with Norman Douglas. 

The Seven Cities of Cibola, by Stephen 
Clissold (Eyre and Spottiswoode, 25s.), takes its 
title from Hakluyt: ‘The Spaniards have notice 
of seven cities which old men of the Indians 
show them should lie towards the north east 
from Mexico. ...’ Mr. Clissold has in fact 
written a short study of the attempt by the 
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second generation of conquistadores to discover 
an Eldorado in the Rockies. After several abor- 
tive expeditions and incredible. difficulties, 
Coronado’s men eventually reached the site of 
the first of the cities, Cibola. And what lay in 
front of them, ‘another Mexico with its bar- 
baric splendours and inexhaustible treasures’? 
Unfortunately, no; nothing but ‘a mean, tene- 


ment-like huddle of stone and adobe buildings,’ 
Moreover, one last push eastwards to the plain 
Of the Middle West and then the supposed site 
of yet another golden city, Quivira, produced 
no result. Recent research has established this 
Ultima Thule of the great age of Spanish ex- 
ploration to be the village of Lindsberg. Mac- 
Pherson County, Kansas. DAVID REES 


Birthday of a Realist 


Ice in the Bedroom. By P. G. Wodehouse. (Herbert Jenkins, 13s. 6d.) 
Wodehouse at Work. By Richard Usborne. (Herbert Jenkins, 21s.) 


AmoncG those /ittérateurs who consider it their 
duty to keep the general public informed about 
the correct attitudes to be adopted towards the 
major cultural phenomena of our, or indeed 
anyone else’s, times, there may be observed a 
distinct uneasiness when the name of Pelham 
Grenville Wodehouse is dropped like a casual 
firecracker into their otherwise cosy coteries of 
reputation-making-and-breaking. On Faulkner, 
on Joyce, agreement is widespread: on Wode- 
house it is non-existent. So, since Mr. Wode- 
house’s eightieth birthday is now being cele- 
brated by all men of good will (a category which 
automatically excludes littérateurs with the same 
contemptuous pflut with which a well-bred slot- 
machine ejects bad pennies), now is as good a 
time as any to consider what, if anything, is 
worth adding in the way of commentary to the 
millions of excellent words that Mr. Wodehouse 
has written. 

First, what are the positions from which 
littérateurs eye each other askance? Well, there 
is the pro-attitude, which states, more or less, 
that Mr. Wodehouse is a fantast and poet of 
genius, one of the comic masters of literary sur- 
realism, who ranks with Wilde as a prose stylist, 
and who, like Wilde, exercises his genius on a 
world exclusively his own, wholly removed from 
real life, and all the funnier for that. Against 
this the con-men argue that even if Mr. Wode- 
house’s works were funny, which they aren’t, 
they are so far removed from anything even 
remotely approaching reality that they can have 
no interest at all for serious students of what, 
for lack of a better phrase (though there must, 
surely, be one), may loosely be termed The 
Human Predicament. (Mr. Wodehouse, not un- 
aware of this critical dissension, has the novelist 
Leila Yorke, in his latest novel, Ice in the Bed- 
room, decide to abandon slush and get down 
to grey realism, like Gissing. Needless to say, 
the attempt is not a success.) 

On one point, however, critics are agreed: 
Mr. Wodehouse writes about unreal people in 
unreal situations. No one, say pro and con alike, 
is or ever has been or ever will be as potty a 
peer as Lord Emsworth, for instance. Such an 
assertion seems to me wilfully ignorant. I don’t 
know many peers, but if anyone thinks Lord 
Emsworth potty, I recommend the quiet perusal 
of Hansard’s accurate and sober reports of de- 
bates in the Upper Chamber. There is absolutely 
no doubt at all that English peers are as potty 
as all get out. And if it be argued that Mr. 
Wodehouse’s earls seem to have a dated attitude 
towards chorus girls and night life in general, I 
would remind the reader that it was a noble earl, 
one, indeed, holding minor office in the current 
Government, who recently informed an aston- 
ished country that the night life of London was 
the best in Europe. 

Then there is that Stag at Bay of modern 
literature, the Empress of Blandings: it has been 
suggested that the obsession of many of Mr. 
Wodehouse’s characters with this pig’s calory- 


intake is unrealistic. Unrealistic to whom? 
Those who spend their lives scurrying from 
literary lunch to literary tea may well find such 
passionate attention to a pig’s diet incredible: 
but to anyone who has lived in the English 
countryside and observed, say, a sweet-pea com- 
petitor brooding over his blooms before the 
National Show, there is nothing remarkable in 
the behaviour of the Empress’s court circle. 

In fact, ] want to suggest an entirely new 
approach to Wodehouse: to claim him as a 
social realist of a high order—of, indeed, the 
higher orders. I realise, of course, that it is 
fashionable to consider social realism a matter 
exclusively of poverty and grime: Leila Yorke 
is herself under that very misapprehension, and 
it is only the brilliant plotting of Mr. Wode- 
house, aided and abetted by Freddie Widgeon, 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas G. Molloy and others, 
which puts her right. For an earl is as real a 
social phenomenon as a prostitute: a pity, per- 
haps, but there it is. Mr. Wodehouse’s originality, 
and our pleasure, has been to realise that any 
earl is pottier than any ponce you care to name. 
Thanks to him, we can immediately recognise 
Lord Emsworth’s relations as they address re- 
porters at London Airport. If anyone doubts 
Mr. Wodehouse’s political seriousness, let him 
consider this passage from Joy in the Morning 
(rightly named by Mr. Usborne in his informa- 
tive but somewhat skimpy study as one of the 
masterworks): ‘Have you ever met a Cabinet 
Minister? I know dozens, and not one of them 
that wouldn’t ‘be grossly overpaid at thirty 
shillings a week.” Mr. Wodehouse, seeing England 
from long distances of time and space, has con- 
structed an imaginary world whose very ludi- 
crousness prevents us from recognising it as our 
own here and now. 

But Mr. Wodehouse’s realism is most obvious 
in his young heroes: Bertie Wooster may be 
seen at any débutante dance, at the Royal Agri- 
cultural College, at Ascot. As Mr. Usborne says, 
he behaves like a youngish and rather rowdy 
fifteen-year-old public-schoolboy. It is probably 
Mr. Wodehouse’s unabashed success in catching 
his speech—a collage of sports journalese, first 
and fourth leaders, advertising copy, pulp 
novels, business correspondence and much else 
—which makes some readers wince as though at 
their own pasts. 

For, as Cyril Connolly has recorded, all ex- 
public-schoolboys have nightmares about return- 
ing to school, and it is not for nothing that the 
name Bulstrode, from Anstey’s appalling fan- 
tasy Vice Versa, occurs again and again in Mr. 
Wodehouse’s works. The joy that cometh in 
Mr. Wodehouse’s morning is the waking adult's 
relief that he isn’t still at school, harried by pre- 
fects as he is now harried by aunts. Anyone 
who thinks this relief, expressed in masterpiece 
after masterpiece, is not socially realistic is even 
pottier than Lord—well, take your pick. 


JULIAN MITCHELL 
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Five Years Hard 


Grace and Favour. By Loelia, Duchess of West- 
minster. (Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 25s.) 


THE memoirs of Loelia, Duchess of Westminster, 
are not, I take it, primarily addressed to the 


* elderly, male, English reviewer. The public she 


will most delight is composed largely of young 
American ladies who are curious about the lives 
of the English aristocracy between the two wars, 
about their clothes and furniture and education 
and about the social conventions they observed 
or flouted. In all this they will find the Duchess 
a model of accuracy and good taste. She is never 
malicious The only anecdotes which could pos- 
sibly wound are those against herself. She avoids 
the common pitfalls of complacency and self- 
pity and introduces only those characters who 
are needed to illustrate her story. There is no 


idle gossip. 
Mr Noél Coward, in his introduction, sug- 
gests that the author should be cast as 


Cinderella. It is not a very close analogy. As a 
girl she was poor but popular, discerning in her 
choice of friends and highly enterprising in 
amusing herself. For five agitated years she was 
the consort of the second Duke, a man whose 
restlessness and capricious vanity made him 
less than universally loved. He had good looks 
and physical courage, mediocre intelligence, no 
taste and a rare superfluity of possessions. He 
was excruciated by boredom and liable to aber- 
rations of malevolence. He was misanthropic 
and chose to surround himself mainly with 
toadies and adventurers. The Duchess shows 
great restraint in exposing his most odious 
qualities and dutifully catalogues his few vir- 
tues. She convinces the reader that she was 
genuinely fascinated by the man, not merely 
by the splendour of his state which she pro- 
saically retails. No private Englishman will again 
have so many men and women obedient to his 
whims. It is sad that the last magnifico should 
have had so little imagination or capacity of 
enjoyment. 

The unhappy episode of her association with 
him will, naturally, excite most attention, but 
a large part of the Duchess’s book records the 
life she made for herself, which has been full 
and various. 


EVELYN WAUGH 


Two Kinds of Jungle 


Key to the Door. By Alan Sillitoe. (W. H. 
Allen, 18s.) 

Daughter of Silence. By Morris West. (Heine- 
mann, 16s.) 

Clock Without Hands. By Carson McCullers. 
(Cresset Press, 16s.) 

In Honour Bound. By Nina Bawden. (Long- 
mans, 16s.) 

Freedom in December. By Vercors. Translated 
by Rita Barisse. (Hutchinson, 16s.) 


ALAN SILLITOE’s last novel, The General, took 
us into a curious region of myth and disclosed 
unsuspected powers of imagination; but with 
Key to the Door we are back, for the first 200 
of 450-odd pages, in Mr. Sillitoe’s favourite 
Nottingham. Despite his obvious fondness, I 
think it is fair to say that his book does not 
really get going until the hero, while on 
National Service, is at last carried out of the 
smoke and alleyways and into the green jungles 
of Malaya. Not that the Nottingham sequence is 
bad: as documentary, it is of a high order. But 
documentary it remains. For although it covers 
the hero’s life from the womb to pubescence, 
the hero himself, Brian Seaton, is all this time 
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essentially static. Which is to say that he absorbs, 
as soon as he can hear, a set of working-class 
attitudes appropriate to the place and the period 
(the 1930s), and retains these more or less un- 
altered, despite the discovery of sex and fiction, 
until his eighteenth year. 

For nearly half the book, then, he is little 
more than a convenient excuse for Mr. Sillitoe 
to lecture us, exhaustively, on the vile con- 
ditions and mutilated psyches of the slums. The 
message comes over loud and clear: ‘The 
workers have been exploited and betrayed, and 
it is therefore their right and their duty to reject 
all authority out of hand’; but | venture to 
assert that Mr. Sillitoe has told us this before. 
Once Brian reaches Malaya, however, a process 
of development begins. Intrigued by the jungle, 
troubled by his facile and passionate infidelity 
to the child-wife he has left behind, he begins 
to ask important questions and to answer them 
in adult terms. Understanding is near. In a 
crucial scene, Brian deliberately fires wide of 
some Communist bandits, whom he sees as 
brothers under the skin: the Communists do not 
exhibit similar delicacy. Reflecting on this, and 
on his own lust and deceitfulness, he realises 
that he. and no one else, is answerable to his 
conscience. His vision of brotherhood and justice 
is splendid, but it is also private: private free- 
dom is the best that any of us can hope for, 
and it is futile to expect other people to share 
either our aspirations or our vices. | have con- 
centrated here on the moral aspects of Mr. 
Sillitoe’s novel; but I should also like to say 
that the scenes of action in Malaya, combining 
subtlety, clarity and strength, are the best thing 
of their kind I have read for some time. 

Morris West’s purple prose (the cypresses 
grow out of the eyes of dead princes . . .’) is 
an unlooked-for treat these days anywhere out- 
side the Alexandria Quartet. Furthermore, 
Daughter of Silence, a tale of Tuscan passion 
and intrigue, has an intricate and exciting plot. 
What makes me uneasy, however, is the extreme 
self-consciousness of the protagonists: all of 
them—even the inarticulate peasant girl—think 
constantly in terms of their own guilt, pride, 
hope, psychological motives and possible salva- 
tion, and discussions. in which they exchange 
notes on these topics (in the brooding noonday 
o’ to the accompaniment of the cicadas) are 
apt to be long-winded. If only. one feels, some- 
one would slip on a banana skin and just for a 
moment stop being so pompous... . But this 
is ungrateful. Mr. West has written a dramatic, 
colourful and very cleverly constructed book. 

Whatever Carson McCullers may be, she is not 
pompous. In fact, it is never easy to see just 
how seriously she wishes to be taken, so blithely 
does she sprinkle the sugar-icing of comedy over 
the grimmest possible events. Clock Without 
Hands, set in a South to which ‘integration’ will 
come at any minute, is about the quadrilateral 
relationship between three white men and a half- 
caste. Irony, passion, violence, compassion, folly, 
despair and lust—there is something of all these, 
and you.may construe this book, with profit, on 


any level from the anecdotal to the tragic. I use | 


the latter word advisedly. 

Nina Bawden’s Jn Honour Bound is an effec- 
tive and at times almost powerful story of a 
gentleman rejected by the times. Johnny 
Prothero wanted to give loyalty and service— 
and, of course, to enjoy the corresponding 
privileges. The world, grudging him the privi- 
leges, rejected what he offered in return; it was 
no longer either understood or needed. Johnny, 
unfortunately, could not grasp this: his elaborate 
education, apart from rendering him uncon- 
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An Experiment 
in Criticism 
c.S. LEWIS 
Professor Lewis believes literature is an art to be 
enjoyed and doubts the use of much evaluative 
criticism. His experiment consists in reversing 
the usual process and judging literature itself by 
the way men read it; and he supports his views 


with stimulating arguments and apt examples. 
15s. net 
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The Italian Renaissance 
DENYS HAY 


Professor Hay goes back to the basic texts and 
monuments of art and architecture of the period 
to make a completely fresh appraisal of the Ren- 
aissance, what it was and how it spread. 24 plates. 

30s. net 
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The Holstein Papers 
Volume III 


EDITED BY NORMAN RICH 
& M.H. FISHER 
The third volume of Friedrich von Holstein’s 


selected papers is the first of two large volumes of 
letters (1861-96) to and from him. 682 pages. 


£5. 55. net 
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The Journals of 
Captain James Cook 
Volume II 


EDITED BY J.C. BEAGLEHOLE 


The first volume of this authoritative edition of 
the great explorer’s journals (to be completed in 
four volumes and a portfolio) was published in 
1955. Volume 2 is now available and covers the 
voyage of The Resolution and The Adventure, 


1772-5. 1192 pages. £6 net 
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Fathers of the Victorians 
FORD K. BROWN 


A new assessment of the Anglican Evangelical 
revival in the early nineteenth century. Mr Brown 
has written a brilliant introduction to the change 
of mind between two ages, and shows how much 
the Evangelicals influenced the later Victorian age. 
576 pages. 558. net 
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sciously homosexual, had conned him into be- 
lieving in a world where decency and honour 
must count. And so they did—enough to get 
him sent to prison as a result of refusing to 
‘sneak’ on his friends. An ironic book with care- 
fully observed characters, this is oddly compar- 
able to Vercors’s Freedom in December, in 
which justice and good will, once again, are 
found to be in conflict with reality and practice. 
In two long stories, Vercors grimly rewards dis- 
honour and disgraces probity; adding for good 
measure some poetic childhood sequences and a 
particularly absurd sexual perversion. 

SIMON RAVEN 


Socialist Realism 


Barren and burnished 
The air clangs angry 
Above the political city; 
Drums, statues : 

The organisation of 
Absence of love. 


Shops, full or empty, a 
Are owned by the queues. 

The police belong 

To the frogmarched suspect. 

The censors serve 

The poem’s love. 


Where the social words 
Are gnawed like carrion 
In a blank, blinding light, 
Poetry dies or defies 
With vision to prove, 
People to love. 
ROBERT CONQUEST 





COMPANY MEETING 
CRYSTALATE (Holdings) LTD. 


SOUND POSITION 








Tue Annual General Meeting of Crystalate (Hold- 
ings) Limited was held on Oct. 12 in London, Mr. J. 
Lesser (Chairman and Managing Director) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circulated 
Review: 

The Consolidated Accounts for the year to 3ist 
March, 1961, show a profit of £120,911 as com- 
pared with £119,686 for the previous year and 
Group Net Profits after taxation are £55,645 as com- 
pared with £65,527. The Directors propose to recom- 
mend the payment of a Dividend of 15% less tax on 
the Ordinary Shares for the year 1960-61. 

The Consolidated Balance Sheet of the Group 
continues to show a sound financial position. The 
net liquid assets stand at £432,394 as compared with 
£370,084 for the previous year. 

The manufacturing companies, Crystalate (Mould- 
ings) Limited, Ebonestos Industries Limited and Mica 
Products Limited, comprise the major revenue pro- 
ducing activities of your Group. The three companies 
on balance did slightly better than the previous year. 
The Internal Figures for the first four months of 
trading in the current year indicate that in total 
these companies are maintaining figures comparable 
with the similar period in 1960-61. 

This year Crystalate (Printing) Limited made a 
profit, as against a small loss incurred in the previous 
year. The British Homophone Company Limited 
continued to manufacture and supply Gramophone 
Records consistent with its policy of “Pressing for 
the Trade.” 

For the period from the end of the financial year 
the trading figures of, the Group as a whole have been 
maintained, and the ‘orders in hand’ position is some- 
what stronger than at the same time last year. The 
policy of steady expansion is being continued. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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The Slump in Steel 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


Forcet the fustian of the 
Brighton orators and let us get 
down to brass tacks. Or rather 
steel tacks. Here is the steel in- 
dustry working in September at 
only 77 per cent. of its available 
capacity. The steel workers, 
who are intelligent people, don’t 
have to be told that they will 
not keep the £1,000 a year most 
of them are getting already un- 
less they can earn it—and they will never earn it 
as long as their industry works at 77 per cent. of 
its capacity. It is a pity that the many thousands 
of them who voted Tory were not at the Brighton 
conference to ask some sharp questions about 
government economic policy and in particular to 
seek enlightenment on the connection between 
the slump in steel and a ‘crisis’ Bank rate. 

I am not suggesting that the steel industry will 
always work at 95 per cent. of capacity (as in 
1960), even with an expansionist economic 
policy. It has to plan its capacity well ahead of 
demand because its production units are vast in 
size and take years to construct. It has about 
doubled its output in the fifteen years since the 
end of the war and it is now engaged on a build- 
ing programme for new techniques and expan- 
sion which will bring its capacity to 34 million 
tons by 1965—about 40 per cent. higher than 
the 24.3 million tons produced in 1960. It spent 
£145 million on this programme last year and 
will spend nearly £200 million this year (perhaps 
the peak). The Iron and Steel Board, which 
supervises the industry, has estimated that de- 
mand in 1965 will be about 28.6 million tons. 
This is rather less than the estimate of the Iron 
and Steel Federation, whose Working Party on 
long-term demand has been in continuous con- 
sultation with the main consuming industries 
and the government departments. The Federa- 
tion’s estimate for demand in 1965 is 30 million 





“tons—25 for the home market and 5 for export. 


The Board thinks that the Federation has over- 
estimated the home demand. If the Government 
does not quickly change its economic and mone- 
tary policy, I would lay a bet on the Board being 
right. 

Before Mr. Lloyd launched his new wages 
pause the Government’s economic policy was 
conveniently known as ‘stop-go,’ or two years up 
and two years down. Whenever the labour mar- 
ket showed signs of inflationary stress Bank 
rate would be hoisted to a ‘crisis’ level, bank ad- 
vances cut, purchase taxes raised and restrictions 
laid upon the hire-purchase trade in consumer 
‘durables.’ The motor trade was always the 
worst hit and this, unfortunately, is the largest 
steel-using trade in the country. But apart from 
these direct attacks upon its customers, the steel 
industry is vulnerable to a ‘crisis’ Bank rate be- 
cause extra dear money tends to start a de- 
stocking movement. The slump in steel this year 
is, in fact, ascribed by the Iron and Steel Board 
to de-stocking. Last year consumers” and mer- 
chants’ stocks increased by over | million tons, 
but in the third quarter of this year, when pro- 
duction fell by 14 per cent, stocks were reduced 
by about 250,000 tons. It is not so much the 
extra financial cost of carrying stocks which 
starts the down-swing of the stock cycle; it is 
the bad effect on the businessman everywhere 
of a ‘crisis’ Bank rate and a credit squeeze. The 
heart and confidence go out of his plans for 


capital spending. So the spending gets cut; stocks 
are run down; a slump starts and feeds on itself. 
De-stocking in steel can go on for the next two 
or three quarters—certainly Gntil over | million 
tons have been run down. Steel is an index of 
the whole economy, for the industry caters for 
shipbuilding as well as motors, building as well 
as household durables, heavy engineering as well 
as light, capital as well as consumer goods. 

The Government should, therefore, take this 
decline in steel production—now 17 per cent. 
below the corresponding period of 1960—as a 
warning of an impending domestic slump The 
latest poll of industrial opinion taken by the 
Federation of British Industries confirms the red 
light. Of the 686 firms replying to this ques- 
tionnaire, 51 per cent. reported that they were 
working below capacity, 35 per cent. that their 
order books had shortened, 48 per cent. that 
their production costs had risen, 50 per cent. 
that their profit margins had been squeezed 
(although 22 per cent. had increased selling 
prices) and 42 per cent. that lack of orders or 
sales was keeping output down. To the question 
whether they felt more or less optimistic about 
the general business situation, 44 per cent. of 
these industrial leaders said ‘less’; only 7 per 
cent. said ‘more.’ There is more gloom in British 
industry today than there has been for years. 

If a bad domestic recession develops, do not 
be surprised if the steel industry starts to post- 
pone or cut its ambitious expansion programme. 
A slump, as I have said, feeds upon itself. And 








COMPANY MEETING 
THE BRITISH LAND COMPANY 


THE 2nd annual general meeting of The British 
Land Company Limited was held on October 12 
in London, Mr. J. Bridgeland, the chairman, pre- 
siding. 

The following is an extract from the circulated 
annual review for the year ended 30th April, 1961: 

During the year under review the Group added 
to its portfolio further property investments by pay- 
ments in cash out of the Company’s own resources 
totalling over one million pounds and a small issue 
of 50,000 fully paids shares of the Company. The 
Directors have every confidence that the Group's 
net income will be substantially bettered during 
the current year when apart from other sources of 
increased revenue we shall be in receipt of a full 
year’s income from these property investments. 

Since the end of the financial year under review 
further purchases for cash totalling over £500.000 to 
date have been made out of the Company's own 
resources. 

Our developments are proceeding as _ planned. 
The first houses to be completed at St. Paul's Cray 
have been readily let at fair and reasonable rents 
and show a satisfactory return. 

The buildings standing on a site at Palmers Green 
which we recently acquired are in process of 
demolition prior to rebuilding and it is hoped to 
place a Building Contract very shortly for the erec- 
tion of a large Supermarket, six other shops and 
a block of offices. Agreements for Leases have 
already been exchanged in respect of the Super- 
market and one other shop. 

Supported by the liquid resources of the Com- 
pany your Directors are at the moment actively 
engaged in negotiations for the acquisition of 
properties and sites for development and share- 
holders may rely upon these negotiations being 
pressed with vigour. 
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do not blame the steel industry. It has set a 
fine example to other industries in planning 
with a bold five-year investment programme. It 
could not have done better if the industry had 
been nationalised. It has had the benefit of ad- 
vice from the supervisory Iron and Steel Board 
atid if we join the Common Market it is going 
to get 2 supervision from the European Coal 
and Steei Community. (Mr. Heath has said that 
we will join the Steel Community as soon as we 
have signed the Rome Treaty.) Do not suppose, 
then, that steel nationalisation is any cure for 
this sort of recession. Certainly the Labour Party 
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should press for the retention under State 
ownership of Richard Thomas and Baldwin 
(whose de-nationalisation issue is not wanted by 
the City), but I hope they will leave it at that. 
Let us go on laying the blame for this re- 
cession on the Government’s foolish policy of 
universal monetary deflation without any con- 
structive export build-up. No one suggests that 
Mr. Lloyd should call off his wages pause, but 
he could help the steel industry and others by 
giving still cheaper credits for exports with per- 
haps a tax incentive thrown in. Export or die is 
still the issue. 


Investment Notes 


By CUSTOS 


HE firm of stockbrokers who formed an in- 

E [toms trust called ‘Investing in Success’ 
in 1959 will have to change the title. The 
Financial Times index of industrial shares at 284 
is back to the level ruling on October 9, 1959, 
the day after the general election. For a long 
time I have been telling investors that we are in 
a bear market and I cannot yet see the end 
of it. Before the trend can be reversed the 
Government must emerge the victor in the wages 
battle, our entry into the Common Market must 
be assured and finally the dear-money policy 
must be reversed. The last, of course, should 
come first. In the meantime the index is being 
talked down to 250, but there must be shares 
already approaching their bottom. I still think 
it is right to buy select shares which have been 
specially knocked by a new issue. I have given 
some examples in previous weeks and today I 
refer to EAGLE STAR, which are issuing one-for- 
four at 50s. The new shares are quoted at 
2s. 3d. premium, the old shares ex rights at 

93s. 6d., which is near to a 3 per cent. yield 
basis. On this basis the shares are attractive. 


Steel Shares 

It is difficult to remember the excitement in 
the steel market when the Conservative victory 
was Won two years ago. But such was the wild 
enthusiasm that some of the shares doubled in 
value before the year’s end. Here are the present 
Prices as compared with 1959 and the current 
yields : 


ti ts te gs ft Fy 

af aa FS FS ad Gh 

Colvilles ... ... 39/44 52/3 80/3 81/ 48/9 6.5 
Dorman Long ... 37/— 48/9 80/10} 43/78 27/3 7.2 
shire ve 47/6 32/3 53/- 49/1 31/3 7.0 
South Durham ... 36/- 46/3 61/9 42/- 25/- 9.5 
Steel Co. of Wales 33/9 41/9 51/3 47/8 33/99 7.3 
ewes & Lloyds a bs $0) Oj- 41/3 7.1 
inSummers .., 68 43/- 6.9 
United Steel... asiie 44/-* ase ssi7t 4o/- 6.1 


* Adjusted for 25% scrip issue in 1961. 

The current yields are much greater than those 
offered before the Conservative victory in 1959. 
Since then large sums have been spent in bring- 
Ing into production new plants offering much 
greater efficiency and economy and several old 
plants have been scrapped. It is obvious, there- 
fore, that the shares of the best steel companies 
are still fine investments. The only trouble is 
that they are subject to the fluctuations of the 
stock cycle, which makes them have much wider 
market fluctuations than the steady consumer 
800ds shares. The time to buy is obviously at the 
bottom of the cycle and we must be approaching 
this level today, for steel shares as a group are 
offering an income yield 1} per cent. higher than 
that of the Financial Times industrial index. 
It is probably wise, however, to wait for the 
reports to be published in a few months. UNITED 


STEEL, for example, has warned that there will 
be a fall in profits, which may be more serious 
than the market anticipates. In fact, most of 
the companies will be showing lower profits. 
Subject to the nature of the reports, I would 
choose a mixed bag—STEWARTS AND LLOYDS 
(steel tubes), JOHN SUMMERS (steel sheets and 
light plates and hot roll strip for tubes), STEEL OF 
WALES (steel sheets and tin plate), LANCASHIRE 
STEEL (wire rods and wire fencing) and as a 
lock-up COLVILLEs (plates, steel sheets, etc.). 


Property Shares 

Among property shares, I like the report of 
CENTRAL AND DISTRICT, Which is engaged on ex- 
cellent developments in Manchester, Southamp- 
ton, Birmingham, Darlington and the London 
area. It is receiving higher rents from re- 
developments in Berkeley Square and from re- 
developments in Kensington. It has secured its 


finance and at the low level of 43s. 6d. the shares . 


are now yielding 3 per cent. 


Company Notes 


Va report by Mr.. Leslie Marler, chairman 
of Capital and Counties Property Co., for the 
year to April 30, 1961, is most encouraging. 
Over the past five years a steady growth in 
projects has occurred and this is likely to con- 
tinue over the next five years. Profits (before tax) 
for 1961 were £476,991 with net profits of 
£298,768. The company has many fine blocks of 
Offices, shops and flat property in London, Car- 
diff, Swansea and Southampton. The Coronation 
House, EC3, property was sold this year (this 
offer was too tempting to resist, says the chair- 
man) and realised a surplus of £156,480. Plans 
are well ahead for the development of Knights- 
bridge Green which will, it is thought, provide 
one of the most spectacular groups of build- 
ings in Europe. Most important, Mr. Marler 
makes a forecast (with conservative reservations) 
of profits for the next five to six years. If that 
is correct, dividends of at least 50 per cent. or 
60 per cent. can be expected by the end of that 
period. This. is substantiated by the fact that 
20 per cent. of the equity will be available to 
the Norwich Union Life Trust and the Pruden- 
tial Assurance on a basis that will provide them 
with a 6 per cent. return on their shares to 
be issued to them above today’s price as a con- 
vertible option for the £18.3 millions of mort- 
gage debenture stock these two companies will 
provide for developments. The Ss. ordinary 
shares at 42s. 3d. yielding only 1.9 per cent. on 
the dividend of 16 per cent. are obviously an 
investment for the patient investor who may 
more than double his money in five years’ time. 
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Mr. R, W. Young, chairman of Moler Products, 
gives shareholders an excellent report for the 
year ended June 30, 1961. Higher productivity, 
which the company has achieved, accounts for 
an approximate increase of 20 per cent. in the 
trading profit of £120,157 against £100,666. The 
after-tax profit was £64,419. The company’s 
products are principally used for heat insulation; 
most of their moler clay comes from Denmark. 
In future,all of this product will come from that 
country. This arrangement, together with the 
modernisation of their plant at Colchester, will 
considerably increase the group’s efficiency, says 
the chairman. In order to bring the issued 
capital into closer line with the working capital 
it is proposed to make a bonus issue of one for 
three shares. It is encouraging for the share- 
holders to know that the company has a full 
order book, so that another good year is a pos- 
sibility. The 4s. shares at 8s. give the useful 
return of just over 8 per cent. on the 16} per cent. 
dividend. 

The output of the crop falling below the esti- 
mates and, of course, the lower price realised 
for the commodity, were the main factors for a 
reduction in the profits of Bekoh Consolidated 
Rubber. The average selling price of the com- 
pany’s output of rubber fell from 27.1d. to 
22.7d. and pre-tax profit from £85,108 to £64,218 
for the year ended March 31, 1961. Since then 
there has been a further fall in the price of the 
commodity, so that there is no certainty of the 
124 per cent. dividend being maintained. The 
price of the 2s. shares at Is. 6d. has, to a certain 
extent, discounted this possibility. The chairman, 
Mr. A. A. Estall, says that the estates are all in 
good order and that £40,000 is being spent on 
replanting. 





COMPANY MEETING 





BEKOH CONSOLIDATED 
RUBBER 


Tue forty-first annual general meeting of Bekoh 
Consolidated Rubber Estates Limited was held on 
Oct. 18 in London, Mr. A. A. Estall (Chairman) 
presiding. The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated Review :— 

The accounts for the year ended 31st March, 196], 
show a profit of £64,218 before taxation and pro- 
vision for replanting and upkeep of immature areas. 
This compares with a profit of £85,108 for the 
previous year and, bearing in mind the lower prices 
realised for our crop, cannot be considered unsatis- 
factory. Taxation requires £17,865, and we have 
spent during the year on replanting and upkeep of 
immature areas, less Malayan Government grafts. 
no less than £14,897. In addition to this expenditure 
your Directors consider it prudent to increase the 
provision for replanting and upkeep of the im- 
mature areas by £5,000, making this Reserve 
£40,000, which is considered to be sufficient on 
present estimates to see the replanted areas through 
to maturity. 

Your Board recommend a final dividend of 10°. 
less Income tax, making a total for the year of 
124%. 

2,481,000 Ibs. of rubber were produced during 
the year, against an estimate of 2,600,000 Ibs. - 
the main reasons for the shortage being due to holi- 
days and subsequent absenteeism on Coronation 
Estate and, to a certain extent, to declining yields 
in the old areas. 

For the current year we have estimated for a 
crop of 2,592,000 lbs. and for the five months to 
the end of August 1,063,000 Ibs. have been har- 
vested, and it is confidently expected that our esti- 
mate will be obtained. 

The replanting programme is proceeding as 
planned. During 1961 a further 138 acres of Coro- 
nation Estate are being replanted and 84 acres of 
Bekoh Estate. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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This weekend in 


THE SUNDAY TIMES 
IAIN MAGLEOD speaks out 


Chamberlain — ‘A Great Prime Minister’ 


IAIN MACLEOD — newly-appointed leader of the House and Britain’s 
political man-of-the-moment — is already a highly controversial 
figure. Still a target for bitter attacks from those who disagreed with 
his African policy while Colonial Secretary, he is now offering his 
critics more ammunition—by writing the most challenging political 
biography of recent years. His subject : NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN and 
“The Age of Appeasement”. Mr. Macleod’s assessment of 
Chamberlain (“a great Prime Minster ”’) is in direct conflict with 
most accounts already written of that critical year 1938-39. In 
addition to this, Mr. Macleod’s book contains many hitherto un- 
published—and startlingly revealing—extracts from Chamberlain’s 
personal letters and diaries. This new view of a man who made 
history — by a man who is making history now — will be serialised 
in THE SUNDAY TIMES, beginning THIS SUNDAY. 











Picasso’s Picassos 


Pablo Picasso, unpredictable genius of the art world, has sprung 
yet another sensation. He has revealed a secret hoard of 1,200 of 
his own paintings —so far seen only by his own family and valued 
at £17 million. 

A volume of more than 600 reproductions of these hoarded Picassos 
is to be published on October 25. And in THE SUNDAY TIMES this 
weekend, David Douglas Duncan —the man who photographed 
the Kremlin art treasures —tells of how Picasso kept this secret 
collection of his own paintings . . . and why he finally decided to 
give them to the world. . 











The Chinese People 
Under Communism 


A country where a Roman Catholic bishop does not acknowledge 
the authority of the Pope . . . where marriage is easy and divorce 
difficult... where local dignitaries, striving for correct protocol, 
refer to a visiting British soldier-viscount as a “war lord”.... 
These are some of the lesser known and intriguing aspects of life 
in Communist China described by Lord Montgomery. 








*'T.E.’, Rose Macaulay 
and Beethoven 


Lawrence of Arabia, Dame Rose Macaulay and Beethoven —a 
fascinating trio and disparate—are the subjects of books reviewed 





it’s the Home Service Insurance in THE SUNDAY TIMES this weekend . . . David Garnett examines i 
a remarkably frank book on the enigma of Lawrence (written 
H ; by former Minister of Foreign Affairs Anthony Nutting and 
Man, the friend of the family. already serialised in The Sunday Times). Raymond Mortimer 
. HTH reviews “‘ Letters to a Friend”, a highly intimate correspondence 
Through him, ten million written by the late Dame Rose Macaulay, authoress and wit, 


Th . : * . to an Anglican priest. And a new and hitherto unpublished 
families are investing in their collection of Beethoven’s letters will be the subject of an expert 
24 s : ° commentary by one of Britain’s foremost young composers, Peter 

own and Britain's fiiture, by their asian Peiches. hatte 


regular payments on industrial 


life assurance policies. THE SUND AY TIMES 


cr.s2 Issued by The Industrial Life Offices Association in every way a worth-while newspaper 
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On the Scent ? 


By KATHARINE WHITEHORN 


THERE has recently been 
a concerted drive going 
on in London organised 
by fifteen French scent 
firms. It is designed to 
improve the present scent 
situation in Britain, 
where only 20 per cent. 
of the women between 
sixteen and forty use 
scent regularly, as op- 
posed to something like 
96 per cent. of French- 
women. There have been scent testings equiva- 
Jent to wine tastings in some of the big stores 
(though almost nobody can smell more than two 
or three scents consecutively and still tell a 
difference) and large promotions in magazines. 
l am told by those who know that the prettiest 
sight in the whole promotion was the fifteen 
PROs coming together around a table to arrange 
all this: their business rivalries for once put 
aside, the only sign of their essential feminine 
competitiveness was the aroma that arose from a 
conference at which every woman present was 
drenched in her firm’s strongest product. 

In the general airing, a good deal of stray fact 
about scent has been going around. Historically, 





it seems as if the two big changes in the scent 


world have been the switch from a mainly oil 
base to a mainly alcohol base as the carrier of 
sweet smells, and the arrival of synthetisation. 
The reason all those people in the Bible kept 


on pouring ointment over each other was, ap-_ 
parently, that that was their form of scent; m6t. 


till the arrival of ‘Hungary Water’ in the four- 
teenth century did an alcohol base seem feasible. 
Synthetisation began in 1828, when a German 
(it would be a German) started off by synthetis- 
ing, of all things, urea; then the English suc- 
ceeded in synthetising the scent of new-mown 
hay (possibly, I suppose, owing to the prevalence 
of guinea-pigs in labs, since guinea-pigs all smell 
of new-mown hay). Nowadays there are no 
scents which do not contain some synthetic, 
though the main fixatives are rare, revolting and 
terribly expensive still—ambergris, musk, civet 
and castoreum, all from the ruder parts of scarce 
and unsociable animals. 

- This is what keeps the price up; but it is 
not only price that seems to deter the English- 
woman from splashing about in Coup de Feu 
and washing her feet in Muguet des Bois. So 
much scent advertising and promotion has been 
based on the power of scent to attract men that 
good women feel simply scared of the stuff (re- 
member the cartoon about the scent that “came 
into the same class as dynamiting fish’). This 
terror is enhanced by the lack of any sort of 
thermostatical control on scent, so that if you 
put on enough to last through the evening you 
asphyxiate at the cocktail hour; if you put a 
delicate blob behind each ear, an hour later 
you will be, nasally, extinct. This has to some 
extent been got over by the production of hand- 


bag atomisers, but even setting aside men's 
distaste for seeing refurbishing at table, I can- 
not help feeling that to spray scent around half- 
way through dinner would be to invite lynching, 
if not from your escort, then from the chef. 

No: the main trouble is that scent seems to 
cover too narrow a field. ‘Dab scent on where 
you expect to be kissed,’ urges Chanel. The 
corollary seems to be that if you don’t expect 
to be kissed you may as well not bother, and so 
there are vast and largely unexploited areas in 
which things, people and even places could and 
should smell better. 

There is, for example, the whole field of pre- 
ventive smell, now run wholly along deodorant 
lines; presumably on the puritanical assumption 
that it is cheating and unwise to use a smell to 
kill a smell. But just as American manufacturers 
spray their second-hand cars with ‘new car smell,’ 
so offices wishing to attract young female staff 
could instil a smell of tweed and bay rum to sug- 
gest romance, rather than allow it to go on 
smelling of linoleum and solicitors as before; 
and young mothers, whose social life and cheer- 
fulness may well depend entirely, during their 
most housebound years, on their ability to get 
people to come and visit them, can stop their 
houses smelling of nappies’ by making. them 
smell charmingly of something quite different: 
joss-sticks should be included with every layeite. 
On this principle, I was anxious'to, try out three 
samples of scent given to me on my three cats: 
I was only prevented by my husband, who thinks 
cats are sacred and does not realise that the 
Egyptians, who shared his feeling, used to scent 
their cats liberally—and anyone who comes into 
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our flat on a warm day can easily guess why. 
We have actually been trying some stuff called 
Freshaire—but all the perfumes of Arabia could 
probably not sweeten that little band. 

I had hopes, though, of testing out on them 
another practice that is always urged in articles 
about béauty: choosing a scent to fit your per- 
sonality. Nobody has ever worked out what 
would happen if anybody actually took this ad- 
vicg:*%f one woman smelt like acid drops, 
another like an overheated bedroom, a third 
like Very old Bibles. Nor have they worked out 
how this principle is to apply to the ever-growing 
perfumery trade directed at men, even allowing 
for the fact that smells smell different on 
different people according to the acid/alkali 
balance (the PRO for Marquay, one of the newer 
scents, swears this depends on your weight). 

But this is the real reason why this tremen- © 
dous emphasis on perfume as a sexifier is wide 
of the mark: the sexes are too mixed up for 
it to make sense. Civet and musk may be pari 
of an animal’s sex appeal, but they come from 
male animals. And why, come to that, should 
leather be such a masculine smell? Half of it 
is presumably from cows or mares. And, in fact, 
scent is.something which appeals to other women 
quite as much as to men: like perfectly groomed 
and well-ringed hands, scent suggests /uxury— 
and women respond to luxury in each other as 
they certainly don’t to straight sex-appeal things 
like wiggly skirts and tight sweaters. And come 
towthat, why should the perfume people limit 
their attacks to the nubile age-group of sixteen 
to forty? The elderly are much better scented 
than pot, just like anybody else—think of all 
that old-ladies-and-lavender stuff. No: any per- 
son or place that can smell bad can smell good, 
and the range should be as wide as possible. Let 
us neyer forget the inspiring example of the 
tramp in the night-club who, unable to drink 
any more champagne, instructed the waiters: 
‘Pour it over me. I like the smell.’ 





‘There is nothing wrong with my foundations, thank you. 
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Saffron 


By ELIZABETH DAVID 


‘SAFFRON is a ‘useful aro- 
matic, of a stromg-pene- 
trating smell, a warm 
pungent bitterish taste.’ 
Culpeper’s very. - exact 
description contaifis its 
own warning. There are 
few spices or aromatics 
which possess and impart 
scent, taste and colour in 
such a high degree as 
saffron. Properly admin- 
istered, it can make a rice 
dish, a soup, a sauce, most wonderfully attractive; 
incautiously used, that penetrating smell, that 
pungent, bitterish taste can turn the same dish 
into something quite repellent. On the other hand, 
anybody unfamiliar with the appearance and the 
smell of true saffron may find themselves landed 
with an adulterated or falsified version of saffron 
_ powder which produces an effective yellow stain 
but makes little difference to the scent or flavour 
of a dish, a circumstance which has led to odd 
misconceptions as to the properties of saffron, the 
quantities in which recipe-writers prescribe it, 
and the methods advised for adding it. 

True saffron, as we know it for cooking or 
pharmaceutical purposes, consists of the dried 
pistils of crocus sativus, the lilac-coloured 
autumn-flowering crocus. Some 85,000 flowers 
are needed to make up one pound of dried 
pistils. One grain, or one-437th of an avoir- 
dupois ounce of these tiny, fiery-looking orange 
and red thread-like objects, scarcely fills the 
smallest salt spoon, but provides flavouring and 
colouring for a typical Milanese risotto, a Spanish 
paelia or a Provengal fish soup for four to six 
people. (Not long ago, a reader asked me if a 
recipe calling for 2 oz. of saffron could be quite 
correct. No wonder. She had discovered that at 
the current retail price of 3d. a grain, 2 oz. would 
add about £11 to the cost of the dish. Misprint? 
Or howler on the part of the recipe compiler?) 

The way Italians use the little saffron filaments 
is to pour over them about a coffeecupful of hot 
water or of whatever stock is being used for the 
dish in question. Leave this infusion until it has 
turned a deep bright orange and is giving out its 
characteristic, unmistakable smell. When your rice 
is about two-thirds cooked, strain the liquid into 
it. This tiny quantity will turn three-quarters to 
one pound of rice a fine bright lemon colour, and 
will give it a flavour sufficiently pungent for most 
people’s palates. Too strong an infusion will pro- 
duce a bitter taste, and so would the little threads 
themselves if put whole into any dish, cake, soup 
or sauce. 

For dishes where the additional liquid of an 
infusion may not.be practical, powdered saffron 
can be stirred straight, and with a little trouble, 
evenly, into a mixture. The Spanish chef at the 
De Vere Hotel, who makes a fine paella, tells me 
that he simply puts whole saffron, as and when 
required, into the oven for a couple of minutes, 
then crumbles it into a powder, to be stirred 





directly into his dish. Whole saffron is often 
treated with glycerine to prevent loss in weight, 
and it shrinks perceptibly even after this brief 
drying process. Even so this is a more economical 
method than buying little packets of ready- 
powdered saffron, which, if genuine, comes, 
weight for weight, twice as expensive as whole 
Valencia saffron. This is the quality considered 
by the trade to be the best, and is more likely to 
be found at a good chemist’s than at a grocer’s. 
When you’re using saffron only for an occasional 
dish, the difference in cost between the whole and 
the powdered product may seem small. For 
caterers and restaurateurs who attempt to pro- 
vide Spanish, Italian, Provencal and other saffron- 
flavoured dishes in their genuine form and on a 
large scale, it could be enormous. As the current 
bulk price of £7 10s. a pound for the best quality 
Spanish whole saffron before it enters this 
country has already risen to £5 10s. an ounce, by 
the time the loss in weight has been accounted for, 
and Customs, wholesalers, distributors, and re- 
tailers have taken their toll, it seems unnecessary 
to double it again by paying for ready-ground 
saffron. 


Consuming Interest 
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_ As an alternative to saffron, genuine or imita- 
tion, some cooks use the ground root of turmeric, 
a plant of the ginger family, which gives con}. 
mercial curry powders their yellow colour. With. 
out the bitter pungency of saffron, turmeric has a 
quite attractive spicy flavour and smell, is com. 
paratively cheap (at spice counters and Indian 
frocers) and can be added straight without pre- 
liminary infusion. A teaspoonful, approximately, 
will do the job of colouring a rice dish for four 
people, but the resulting flavour is very different 
from that produced by saffron: an oriental rather 
than a Mediterranean accent. 

From an Avignon restaurant, via a kind reader, 
comes a recipe for a saffron-flavoured mussel dish 
which contains more than one excellent idea. 


For two people cook three to four pints of 
mussels with a small onion chopped, a bayleaf, 
parsley stalks, a scrap of thyme, half a dozen 
fennel seeds and teacup of water. As soon as the 
mussels open, remove them, strain the liquid and 
add a scant half-pint of it in a quarter-pint of 
thick béchamel. Then enough saffron, either in 
powder or infusion form (in the latter case sub- 
tract the coffeecupful of liquid from the total 
amount of mussel stock) to make the sauce ‘a 
good butter colour.’ Next, just one tablespoon of 
cooked and very finely chopped spinach. Then 
stir in the shelled mussels and turn all into a fire- 
proof dish. Spread with breadcrumbs and tiny 
pieces of butter. Reheat in a pretty hot oven for 
about ten minutes, until the top surface is golden. 


Bouquet for BR 


By LESLIE ADRIAN 


We all have our com- 
plaints about British 
Railways and a fair num- 
ber of them have been 
aired in these pages, but 
British Railways em- 
ployees can be efficient 
and even human. The 
other day a friend of 
mine, a woman who 
won't, I hope, mind my 
describing her as of an 
age, was travelling alone 
from Bishop's Stortford to Liverpool Street. A 
few minutes after the train had left Bishop’s 
Stortford she discovered that she no longer had 
her handbag. She doesn’t normally carry so 
much cash, but on this occasion she had £60 in 
her bag. She rushed down the corridor to find 
the guard, couldn’t reach him and, understand- 
ably in something of a state, she pulled the com- 
munication cord, or, rather, asked another 
passenger to do so as she couldn’t reach it 
herself. 

The train stopped five or six miles out of 
Bishop’s Stortford and the engine-driver and 
guard came along and found her. She explained 
about the handbag and said she knew she had 
left it in the waiting room at Bishop’s Stortford. 
Everyone was extremely helpful, the guard told 
her it was a perfectly good reason for pulling 
the communication cord and said he would get 


-in touch with Bishop’s Stortford at once. As it. 
happened, the train had stopped near a line tele- 
phone on the track (there is one on most signal 
gantries). After the guard had made his phone; 
call the train moved off again. At Liverpool 
Street Station the guard took my friend to the 
station master’s office, where she was treated 
with the same kindliness and consideration. The- 
handbag (and the £60) had been found and was 
being sent down on the next train. In normal 
circumstances, British Railways policy would 
not have allowed this: you would have to iden- 
tify and claim the bag and its contents yourself. 
They kept the cash at Bishop’s Stortford, pre- 
sumably so that no one would be tempted to 
take some of it when the bag was on its way to 
Liverpool Street, but, after some necessary 
form-filling, the booking office handed my friend 
£@ in cash with the handbag and its other con- 
tents. The only charge made was 4s. 11d. to 
cover telephone calls and clerical work and no 
one would accept a reward or even a tip. 

It seems to me that British Railways are to 
be congratulated on the thoughtfulness of their 
many employees who became involved in all 
this. If any one of them had at any point de- 
cided not to do anything to help at once or to 
stick to the letter of the regulations it would 
have prolonged and intensified the anxiety and 
embarrassment (when did you last pull a com- 
munication cord?) of a dear old lady travelling 
alone. 
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WILLIAMS & HUMBERT'S 


‘DRY SACK 


SHERRY ~ 


SPANISH PROVERBS 
Al que madruga, Dios le ayuda. 
God helps those who rise betimes. >» 


Extract from Spanish Proverb Booklet published by Williams & Humbert Ltd. 










DRY SACK--Spain’s Medium Dry Sherry— 
famous for over 50 years, is also available 
in pocket flasks, half bottles, and magnums. 


United Kingdom Price per bottle 
AS YOU LIKE IT 25/- 
A WINTERS TALE 24/- 


DRY SACK 21/6 

CANASTA CREAM 

PANDO 20/- 

WALNUT BROWN 

CARLITO 18/6 
BODEGAS: JEREZ DELA FRONTERA —, 


SOUTHERN SPAIN 














PRIVATE 
TREATMENT 
IN ILLNESS 


... may be 
chosen freely 


Private treatment in hospital, nursing home or consulting- 
toom may be chosen by B.U.P.A. subscribers and 
their dependants without fear of financial difficulty. 
















of age, but new entrants must 
be under 65. This coupon 
will bring you full 


\ \ \. particulars. 


Petersen eannens sYeaeccecancusause = 
THE BRITISH UNITED PROVIDENT ASSOCIATION 
President: The Rt. Hon. Viscount Nuffield, G.B.E., C.H.,F.R.S. 
ESSEX STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 
I would like to receive your explanatory brochure, 
*Private Treatment in Iliness’’. 
IT ds dhlhak x. ssitiapdnedptauvegnonneittopcteigeeeiatabliaatdainiiaptaie 


ADDRESS ........ 








Bees ee eeeneneeeeesecseseeeseeseensatesesnesee see eeSOSessOaSEE FEES eS ees ene sees eeeesee® 


BLOCK LETTERS, PLEASB SP.4 














A box of 


du MAURIER 


carries twenty 


beautifully packed 
full size 

filter tip cigarettes 
made from 

the finest 

Virginia tobacco 
that money 


can buy. 


Twenty Exceptional Cigarettes 
for 4/6 


$57 
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I'm usually concerned here with the cost of 
living in one way or another, but I see that people 
are now beginning to worry about the high cost 
of dying, too. In the United States and Canada 
they are forming funeral co-operatives in an 
attempt to cut down the costs. There isn’t a Forest 
Lawn (for details, see Evelyn Waugh’s The Loved 
One) in every State but American funera! costs in 
1960 averaged nearly $1,000 (about £350). The 
co-operatives are being organised mostly by 
clergymen, who arrange funerals with under- 
takers who will guarantee a reasonably priced 
funeral to members. In Seattle they have got the 
price down to $75, in San Francisco to $125, in 
Toronto to $85. The Californian Funeral Direc- 
tors’ Association is fighting this trend, and insists 
that members offer funerals at no lower than 
$450. Members who refuse are being expelled. 

In this country, the National Association of 
Funeral Directors has recently had to defend its 
members against the charge that they ‘have one 
of the easiest jobs in the world and one of the 
most lucrative. The agreed minimum price 
among members of the Association is £33, and 
this seems reasonable to me since it includes a 
hearse, one car, the coffin and a return journey of 
up to ten miles. 

Which? recently examined (February issue) the 
bills for funerals sent in by nearly 100 members 
and their prices were found to range from £22 10s. 
to £195, but were usually between £35 and £50. 
The conclusion that Which? came to was that, 
though a few members complained that under- 
takers tried to do too much for them, nearly all 
who commented were well satisfied, and some 
could not speak too highly of the standard of 
service. 

All in all, 1 don’t think the cost of dying here 
is too high—and things are beginning to look up 
in the US. A man in Rhode Island whose concern 
is ‘for those who wouldn’t be caught dead in a 
plush-lined coffin, is offering, for $120, a plain 
wooden box with strong rope handles. As he says, 
in his practical way: ‘Cover it with cushions and 
it can double as a storage chest and low seat until 
needed for its ultimate purpose.” 


Postscript ... 


‘Any type of fish from any sea 
can be used for this age-old 
dish ... place about 1 Ib. pre- 
pared and skinned fillets (fresh 
or frozen) in an oven-proof 
dish... 

‘Open a can of any type of 
fruit... 

These are the opening sentences of a couple of 
recipes picked almost at random from a book 
that came out last week under the title Traditional 
English Cooking (Angus and Robertson, 25s.) and 
they provide a sufficient answer to those people 
who, whenever English catering standards are 
criticised, sound off with a lot of emotive words 
about the Roast Beef of Old England (which 
comes, as likely as not, from the Argentine, is 
basted with anonymous grease from a packet, and 
served with Yorkshire pudding made from a 
batter mix, peas—called ‘fresh garden’—from a 
deep freeze, and bottled horseradish sauce con- 
taining mock cream and gum tragacanth. In many 
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‘Call me Sir.’ 


restaurants it has been cooked the day before, 
allowed to get cold, sliced wafer-thin on a 
machine, and warmed up with ‘gravy’ that also 
comes out of a packet). 

I was taken to task last week in the Guardian 
by Jack White, in his engaging weekly article 
from Dublin, because of a couple of pieces I was 
commissioned to do recently for the Observer 
describing the gastronomic adventures of a Guide 
Michelin inspector in a tour of five English 
restaurants. 

Mr. White's objections are strongly held and 
amusingly expressed, if not entirely logical: he 
said that food is for eating not for talking about, 
and then rhapsodised about ‘the tradition of good 
food in these islands . . . built around tea... 
wholemeal bread, rich and nutty, with the kind 
of butter that you can eat for pleasure.’ And 
complained about elaborate business lunches that 
are charged to expense accounts. The whole point 
of writing in the public prints about good food, 
and criticising restaurant standards, is that it is 
precisely the vulgar, greedy, ignorant, money-no- 
object expense-account guzzler who ruins stand- 
ards, and if standards are debased in the ex- 
pensive restaurants they tend to fall elsewhere, 
too. 

It is not a coincidence that Raymond Post- 
gate, the editor of the Good Food Guide, who has 
done more than any other man to try to establish 
a standard of public catering in this country, is a 
good Socialist, as I hope I am: Postgate believes, 
and so do I, that only the best (of its kind) is 
good enough—not for rich expense-account belly- 
worshippers, but for working journalists like our- 
selves, who have to eat in country hotels and 
provincial restaurants, for commercial travellers, 
who suffer the same privations, for factory hands 
in their canteens, and for office-workers in tea- 
shops. I am sure that Mr. White wouldn’t sug- 
gest that the horse-power and braking efficiency 
of Rolls-Royce motor cars are unimportant, be- 
cause only rich businessmen use them, or that you 
could ignore Rolls-Royce standards ‘and still 
expect good workmanship of its kind in a Morris 
or an Austin. The reason why a French lorry- 
driver eats well is because so does the rich 
Parisian. 

I come myself from a high-tea-eating district 
such as Mr. White waxes lyrical about, and I 
remember the scorn expressed by my mother (a 
Jewess, with a vestigial Central-European table 
tradition, and precious little money) over the 
tinned-salmon-and-vinegar, tinned-peaches-and- 
custard-powder-sauce high-tea dishes of ‘our 
neighbours. I suspect that the phrase ‘rich and 
nutty’ that Mr. White applies to his wholemeal 
bread comes from the advertisements: a recent 
bulletin of the Advertising Inquiry Council re- 
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ferred to a loaf called ‘Steven’s Farmhouse 
Bread’ and described as ‘old-fashioned bread, 
made from the cream of the wheat, with that trae 


country flavour’ which is, in fact, made out of. 


commercial white flour in a mass-production 
steam-bakery in Bermondsey. 

The tradition of English cooking, alas, has long 
been broken (I don’t know about Irish cooking; | 
expect they’re as good as ever over there at their 
grocery-shop bread, margarine, shop jam and 
strong tea), and the job of people who write about 
food is to try to establish the principle that what 
cooking we do turn our hands to ought to be done 
properly, with honest ingredients, whether it’s for 
tycoons or for typists. To say that you don’t mind 
what you eat seems to me no more commendable 
than saying that you don’t mind who you go to 
bed with. There is no virtue in unfastidiousness as 
such. 

* 


More news about my two favourite luggage- 
manufacturers. On July 7 I told here how the 
handles came off two new Revelation holdalls 
belonging to colleagues of mine. A week later 
came a letter from a public relations firm, on 
behalf of Revelation, saying that it was true there 
had been a faulty batch, but the handles of 
Revelation holdalls were now secure. I replied 
that it would be nice if those customers who had 
bought the faulty ones could have them replaced. 
No answer. 

A couple of months later I mentioned the 
Revelation handles again. This time it was the 
company secretary of Revelation who took a 
week to write to me. He said that he was ‘not 
complaining’ about my reference; repeated that 
there had been a faulty batch, but that a new type 
of handle had been designed; and would I accept 
one of the new holdalls for my own use? I said 
no, that I wouldn’t accept one, and repeated my 
suggestion that the aggrieved customers should 
have their faulty holdalls replaced. No answer. » 

The point of my second reference was that the 
handle of my own new Antler case also came off, 
the first time it was used. It took the Managing 
Director of Antler six days to write to me about 
it, and another eleven days to answer my letter 
explaining what had happened. When the case 
was examined, the Managing Director refused to 
accept responsibility, but did feel obliged to send 
me a new one in place of it (which is more than 
Revelation offered to do to my unhappy col- 
leagues). It would arrive, he wrote to me, ‘either 
Wednesday or Thursday of this week.’ It didn’t 
come on Wednesday or Thursday or, indeed, on 
Friday, and neither did any postcard or telephone 
call of apology or explanation. It came the fol- 
lowing Monday. 

* 

So unnerved am I by Mr. White’s puritanisms, 
that all I can commend as my wine of the week is 
Hedges and Butler’s 1959 Gewiirztraminer Cuvée 
Reservée at: 18s. 9d.—an Alsatian ‘wine of the 
century,’ and just the thing to go with the truffled 
goose-liver p4té that the same firm imports from 
Strasbourg. A sealed tin of the pAté, enough for 
four people, with two bottles of the Gewiirz- 
traminer, in a gift hamper, all for five guineas, 
gives a rough idea of what I mean by the best 
being good enough. Let Mr. White spread it on 
his rich and nutty wholemeal bread. 

CYRIL RAY 
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Classified advertisements must be pre- 
paid 5s. per line. Line averages 40 
characters and spaces between words. 
Minimum 2 lines. Box numbers 
Is. extra. Classified Advertisement 
Departmen:, The Spectator Lid., 
99 Gower Street, London, WC1. 
Telephone EUSton 3221 (5 lines). 





APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


Pontetract, 
school con- 


ACKWORTH SCHOOL, near 
Yorks (co-educational boarding 
ducted by the Society of Friends; 430 pupils). 
Required for January 1962, a resident MIS- 
TRESS to be responsible for the girls in 
their LEISURE TIME. This is a non-teach- 
ing post primari ly but qualifications or experi- 
ence in craits would be useful. Applications 
within FOURTEEN DAYS should be sent to 
the Headmaster from whom particulars may 
be obtained 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the post of 


Headmistress of the School of S. Clare, 
Penzance, which wil become vacant in 
September, 1962. S. Clare's is a School of 


the Western Division of the Woodard Cor- 
poration for boarders and day girls. Full 





particulars may be had trom the Venerable 
the Provost, Midelney Manor, Langport, 
Somerset. Applications are required to be 
sent in by 25t th November. 1961 

BBC requires Music Producer/ Programme 
Assistant, School Broadcasting (Sound). 
Duties include planning. preparation § and 


production of music programmes, in particular 
those for secondary schovis. Appiicants should 
have lively interest in the possibilities of 
broadcasting in this field, together with sound 
musicianship and professional standards of 
jidgment. Salary £1,380 (possibly higher if 
qpalifications exceptional) rising by five an- 
nual increments to £1,780 max. p.a. Requests 
for application forms and further particulars 
(enclosing addressed envelope and quoting 
teference 61.G.484 Spt.) should reach Ap- 
pointments Officer, Broadcasting House, Lon- 
don, W.1, within tive days 





CEMA 
COUNCIL FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT 
OF MUSIC AND THE ARTS 
(NORTHERN IRELAND) 


ART ORGANISER 


Applications are invited for 
ffom persons berween the ages ot 
holding the National Diploma in 
fNDD) or its cquivalent. The successtul ap- 
plicant will be required to implement the 
policies of CF MA in the field of the Visual 
Arts 
Salary within the scale £1,250 to £1,500. Full 
details and application form may be obtained 
from the General sory. CEMA, 1 Joy 
Street, Belfast, 2 
Closing date: 20th wedi r, 1961 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE ANID 
FISHERIES FOR SCOTLAND. Pensionable 
post in Edinburgh for man or woman as (a) 
AGRICULTURAL ECONOMIST or = (b) 
ASSISTANT AGRICULTURAL ECONO. 
MIST. Age on 1.11.61: at Jeast 26 for (a): 
a@ Yeast 2) and normally under 28 tor (b) 


the above post 
28 and 45 
Design 


Qualifications university degree, normally 
With Ist or 2nd class honours, in economics. 
agriculture or closeiy related subject, or com- 


Parable relevant qualification; also tor (a). at 
feast 3 years’ appropriate post-graduate ex- 
perience. Knowte z¢ Of statistical methods or 
practical experience of agriculture an advan- 
tage. Daties include investigation of changes 
in financial condtti ons of agriculture and fac- 
tors affecting avricultura! output, analysis ot 
fatm accounting data, and preparation of 
materia] for {arm management advisory work 
Sry scales: (a) £1.342-£1.654; (b) £738- 
£4,222. Starting salary may be above minimum 
im tither grade. Promotion prospects. Write 
— Service C mmission, Burlington Gardens, 
application lorm, quoting 


Leodo nm, W.1. tor 
5595/61. Closing date 6th November, 1961 


INTERESTING OPPORTU NITY WITH City 
Reinsurance Company with world-wide busi- 
ness for young graduate in law or economics 
and law. Successful applicant required to be- 
come familiar with Insurance Exchange Con- 
trol and Company Laws of Overseas Terri- 
tories particularily where Company has Subsid- 
iaties Or Branches. Non-Contribatory pension 
and life assurance schemes. Write giving full 
details to Box No. 8292 


INVALID CHILDREN’S AID ASSOCIA- 
. invite applications from suitably quali- 
fied women for the post of Principal at a 
new ¢€xperimental School to be opened at 
Banstead, Surre y, in April, 1962, for 
Severely maladjusted children unable to 
Speak. The Schoo! is connected with research 
being undertaken at Belmont Hospital. Salary 
according to qualifications and experience. 
Application form and rae detalls -Jrom 
the General Secretary, 1.C.A 4 Palace 
Gate, London, W.8 


TRAINFE WE LFARE OFFICER (female) re- 
quired as additional recruit for national social 
Service organisation with offices near Victoria. 
Personality and potentialities more important 
than experience or diplomas. Must be able to 
compose and type effective letters. Starting 
Salary up to £625 according to age and general 
abilities, Box No. 8290. 
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| ENPORT 


products to markets 


The successful c 
and British 


SALES MANAGER 


management team, 





cerned with 


technical sales experience; 


ability. 


MANAGEMENT 








throughout 


have been retained to advise on these appointments 


MARKETING MANAGER 
for a major British company selling fast-moving branded consumer | 
the world. A_ world-wide 
organisation of local representatives and agents is supported by’ | 
‘extensive local advertising and sales promotion with an export | 
advertising appropriation approaching £4 million. The post is 
U.K. based near London and travel overseas will probably total | 
three months in each year. The commencing salary will be in the 
region of £3,500 p.a. and a car is provided. 
-andidate will probably be aged between 30 to 35 | 
will have had experience in controlling export = | 
marketing, in its widest sense, of branded consumer goods ina | 
highly competitive field and will have command of at least one 
foreign language. Please write giving brief details in confidence to 
R. W. H. Lubbock quoting reference Z.3926. 


Insulation Materials 


for an independent privately owned company in the plastic foam | 
industry, with an expanding six-figure turnover and a young | 
which has access to the technical know-how | 
of a powerful group and is developing new applications for 

| thermo-plastic polymer products. 
He will promote sales of all products and will be especially con- 
obtaining contracts 
leading insulation and building contractors. 
sales team and expand it as required. Candidates must have had 
know the insulation or building or 
packaging industry and must be able to demonstrate commercial 
Graduates in the 30 to 40 age group preferred. Jnitial 
salary £2,000 to £2,500 p.a. Car provided. Please send brief details 
in confidence quoting reference Z.3033 to G. V. Barker-Benfield. 


from 


In no circumstances will a candidate's identity be disclosed to our client 
unless he gives permission after a confidential interview at which he 
will be given full details of the appointment. 


SELECTION LIMITED 
17 Stratton Street, London, W.1 


material 


suppliers to 
He will direct the 


Ee 








FYELINE FILMS LTD. seek a first-class sec- 
retary for its directors. Her duties would cover 
the general administration of the Company's 
office at 77 Dean Street, Wi, and there is 
substantial room for advancement within the 
tirm for a serious-minded person. Starting 
salary would be not less than £750. Apply in 
writing 


JUNIOR SHORTHAND TYPIST required in 
Advertisement Department. Apply to: Adver- 
tisement Manager, The Spectator Lid., 99 
Gower Street, London, WC! 


WEST RIDING COUNTY COUNCIL 
ASTON SWALLOWNEST 
COMPREHENSIVE SCHOOL 


Applications are invited for the post of 
Headmaster Mistress of this schoo! which 
will be created as a result of the 
amalgamation of Woodhouse Grammar 
School and the Aston Swallownest 
County Secondary School. Ama‘gamation 
will take place on the appointment of the 
new head 

There wil be approximately 1,662 
pupils on roll in January, 1962, and the 
school] will be in Group XXV (it is ex- 
pected that the salary for a good 
honour’s trained graduate at the top of 
his/her scale will, under the proposed new 
salary scales, be of the order of £3,000 
a year) 

The Head of the Grammar School is 
leaving ©m the Fist December, 1961, 
having obtained another post, and the 
Head .o! the Secondary Schoo! retired on 
the 31st August, 1961 

New buildings already exist at Swallow- 
nest and major extensions to them have 
been included jn a Building Programme. 
Until new buildings are ready, in about 3 
years’ time, the school will be housed in 
both. buildings which are about 2 miles 
apart. The whole school will then be 
housed at Swallownest where excellent 
facilities of every kind will be availab‘e 

Applicants miust be graduates of a 
British University. 

Forms of application and further parti- 
culars ‘obtained from the Education 
Officer (8,78), County Hall, Wakefield. 
Last date . Fae of applications 3rd 
November, 





OXFORD COMMITTEE 


FOR FAMINE 


RELIEF requires Regional Appeals Organisers 


tor (a) North London, 
(c) North of England. 


(b) West Lancashire, 
Daties to carry out 


appeals throughout the region and stimulate 


all possible support fer the charity. 
initiative. 


Scope for 


Ampie 


These are permanent 


appointments with pension and other benctits. 
Men and women with suitable backgrounds 


aad real 
should apply 
Broad Street, 


interest in 


the Committee’s work 
to the Deputy Director, 17 


Osford. 


UNITED NATIONS INFORMATION 


CENTRE, 
preferably 


graphic library, 


London, 
with experience in hand!ing con- 
tacts with audio-visual organisations, 


seeks senior secretary, 
photo- 


etc. Commencing salary £710, 


net, rising by nine annual increments to £944. 


Shorthand required. Apply in writing 


giving 


age. qualifications and brief curriculum vite 
to 14-15 Stratford Place, London, 1 


UNIVERSITY OF KHARTOUM 


Applications 


are invited for Readership 


or Senior Lectureship in Archzology 


Salary scale: 
£82,175 per annum 
Lecturer—-£82,052 


Reader 

Senior 

annom. 
Generous 


allowances 


£82,127 per 


payable. Passages 


for appoiftes and family on appointment, 


termination and annual leave. 
a superannuation 


There is 


scheme, and arrange- 
U. 


ments can be made to maintain F.S.S. 


policies 
normally 
renewal: 
sible). 


vided at rent (excluding rates) up to 


ot salary 


Direct appointment on contract 
for 5 years with possibility of 
(secondment 
Unfurnished accommodation pro- 


welcomed if pos- 


Jie. 
;" 


Applications (10 copies) detailing qual 


fications and experience 


referees by 
Registrar, 


and naming 3 
3Wih November, 1961, to 


University of Khartoum, co 


Inter-University Council for Higher Edu- 


cation Overseas, 29 Woburn Square, 
London, W.C.1. 

PERSONAL 
A LIBERAL REVIVAL?—Read Crossbow, 


2s. 6d. p.a., 
Berners Street, 


25s. 2 years. Bow Group, 66 





Immediate Advances 
£50 to £25,000 
On or Without Security 
REGIONAL TRUST LTD. 
8 Clifford Street 


New Bond Street, W.! 
Tel. REGent 5983/2914 














PERSONAL-— contd. 


AN ADMIRABLE CRICHTON! That man’s 
a wizard at every household detail. Where he 
shines most is his care in keepmg a good 
cellar of superb EL CID Sherry, the fine 
Amontillado we all preter 

CONTEMPORARY CHRISIMAS CARDS 
Original designs by Annigoni, Henry Moore, 
Ayrion, Roseman, ctc. Also Old Masters. 
Send foolscap s.a.e. tor leaflet to Polio Re- 
search Fund, Vincent House, Vincent Square, 
S.W.l 

GALTS MAKE GOOD TOYS. Write tor 
catalogue and order by post, or visit London's 
newest toy shop, Galts Dept S., 30 Gt. Marl- 
borough St.. W.1 (behind Liberty's) 


COMMON MARKET—WHY BRITAIN 


SHOULD NOT JOIN! 
position and = sug- 


Pamphiet explaining 


gesting what you personally can do 
from: Newton Jones, Tower House, 
London, N.20. 

LEST WE FORGET OCTOBER 1956 KOR 


Iribute to Hungary at Caxton Hall, SWI, on 
October 23 at 8 p.m. Chairman: Lt.-Col. Sir 
Thomas Moore, M.P. If you cannot come 
reo send a donation to HELP HUNGARY 
UND, c/o Martins Bank, Sidcup, Kent. 
oe penny is used to help the nameless 
heroes of freedom who live. in need in Hun- 
gary today 
HAMPSTEAD’S HIGH HILL BOOKSHOP is 
now open every weekday from 9-7 p.m. Nearly 
2,500 paperback titles in stock. 6 High St., 
N.W.3 CHAM 2218). 
KINSEY REPORT on the Haman Female and 
the Human Male seni on by post. Write or call 
for our free Price List and Literature on 
Family Plarning.-—Fiertag, 34 Wardour Street, 
Lendon, W.1. DX 
PARTICULAR peopic enjoy tinding their job 
through STELLA FISHER BUREAU in the 
Strand. 
PERSONAL PROBLEMS, nervous conditions, 
habits, consultant. -Psychotherapy, Rypaosis 
R K. Brian, M.B.H.A., 19 Wigmore Street, 
W.1. LANgham 4245. Also Bournemouth. 
POEMS WANTED. Send with stamped enve- 
lope. Citizens Books (8), 20 Alexandra Rd., 
Southend, Essex. 
PRINTING AT LESS COSI by Offset Litho 
Text in print-style. lustraticns and = art 
work copied. Books, brochures, catalogues, 
leaflets, etc. Susan Tully Ltd., 9 Blenheim Si., 
W.1. MAY 6093. 
‘SPECTATOR’ POSTAL — SUBSCRIBERS 
changing their address should send their new 
address to the Subscription Manager by the 
first post on the Monday of the week affected 
YOU CAN SPEAK Italian effortlessly in 
months. Details: Setogni. WEL 6655. 
£175 in easy Letter Contest. Send for FREE 
Entry Form-—plus Free *“*Know-How Guide to 
Writing Success.”’ No Sales--No Fees training 
Free “‘Writer’’ subscription; two free writing 
encyclopedias. B.A. School of Successful 
Writing Ltd., 124 New Bond Street, London, 
W.1. 


Continuea Overleai 


FAMILY 
PLANNING 





Postal, Semnce 


Write for free booklet ex- 
plaining all modern methods of Family 






* Planning. Full details:sent under plain 


cover by return of post. 


PREMIER LABORATORIES 


(Box 98) 333 Grays Inn Rd., London, W.C.1 


Please send your free booklet under plain cover 














DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 


PRIVATE BANKERS 
Gross Assets exceed £2,500,000 


/ Are paying 74% p.a. interest on 
deposits for the eighth year in 
succession, with extra 4% added 
annually on each £500 unit. 
) Details and Audited Balance Sheet from 
@ investment Dept. SR., Davies Investments Ltd. 
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INVESTMENTS 


Ist a and 2nd “MORTGAGES. —Early decisions. 
Climax Ltd., 282 or High St., 
WES 0819/ 4106. 2KIN'S 6. 


THEATRES 
MERMAID (City 7656). Shaw double bill 
“*“Androcles and the _Lion,” “The Shewing- 
up of Blanco Posaet,” * 6 and 8.40. 


MEETINGS 


ABORTION LAW REFORM 
ASSOCIATION 

A PUBLIC MEETING will be held in the 
Conway Hall, Red Lion Square, Holborn, 
W.C.1, at 7.30 p.m. on Wednesday, Ist 
November, 1961. 
Speakers: MISS JOAN VICKERS, M.P. 

Subject: The Status of Women 

Commission. 
R. S. W. POLLARD, ESQ., 


3. 
Subject: Practical Problems of 
getting the Law 


Amended 
QUESTIONS AND ‘DISCUSSION 
Admission free 


18 Wyatt Park Road 
LONDON S.W. 2 


FRIDTJOF a CENTENARY 
MEETING 


Royal Geographical Society, Kensington 
Gore, S.W.7. 


Thursday, November 2nd, 1961, 6 p.m 
CHAIRMAN: The Lord Shackleton. 
SPEAKERS: Odd Nansen, Felix Schnyder 
(U.N. High Commissioner for Refugees), 
The Right Hon. Philip Noel-Baker, M.P. 
Tickets free from the Standing Conference 
of British Organisations for Aid to 
oT” 26 Bedford Square, London, 

C.l 


JACGUETTA HAWKES on “Aborigines of 
Australia." Anti-Slavery Society Annual Meet- 
ing 3 p.m. Monday, 23rd October, 1961. Kent 
Room, Caxton Halil, Westminster. 





LISTENING MEETINGS 
Lectures/Demonstrations by 
Dr. Rachel Pinney 


Meetings start at 7.30 p.m. 
20. Fri. High Wycombe, Speen Village 
"ac Temple Hill Com- 


Oct. ; 

Oct. 21. Sat. 
munity Centr 

Oct. 23. ie. “Staines Town Hall, 
Chamber. 

Oct. 24. Tues. Saffron Walden, Friends House. 

Oct. 28. ~" —- Belmont Assembly Hall, 
Komen 30 

Oct. aon “Chelmsford, Cannons Restau- 
rant, puke Street. 

Nov. 6. Mon. Banbury, Town Hall. 

Nov. 14. Tues. Horsham, Town Hall. 

No. 16. Thurs. Bromicy, Central Library. 

Nov. 20. Mon. Dorking, Masonic Hall. 

Nov. 21. te Sevenoaks, Cornwall Hail, 
The Dri 

2. ten. 


Nov. Norbury, The Library, 
Beatrice Ave. 

Nov. 30. Thurs. St. Albans, Court House. 

Dec. 21. Thurs. Romford, The Lorry Hall, 
Market Place. 


Council 





EXHIBITIONS AND LECTURES 
ARCHAOLOGY IN RUSSIA. “Archzo- 
logical Study of Novgorod”’ lecture by D. A. 
Avdusin (Moscow Univ.), announced for 
Oct. 17, postponed to Fri., Oct. 27, 7.30 p.m., 
Conway Hall, Red Lion Sa., W.C.1. “‘Excava- 
tions at Smolensk’’ as announced—Mon., Oct. 
23. 7.30 p.m., SCR, 14 Kensington Sq., W238. 
Adm. 2/6 each lecture. 


JEAN STRAKER'S Photo Nudes, the Un- 
glamorous truth. 5/-.. Visual Arts, 12 Soho Sq. 


LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Square, 
October Exhibitions: ANNE MADDEN, 
AVERIL LYSAGHT — water colours. 
KYFFIN WILLIAMS—paintings. Til! 25th. 





EXHIBITIONS AND LECTURES—contd. — 
DR. JAMES PARKES on “The Theological 
Presuppositions of Religious Tolerance,’’ Wed- 
nesday, October 25th, at 8.15, at Liberal 
Jewish Synagogue (hall), 28 St. John’s Wood 
Rd., N.W.8 (opp. Lord’s). All Welcome. 
EXHIBITION OF CALLIGRAPHY, Lettering 
and Illuminating by the Society of Scribes and 
Illuminators at the Crafts Centre, 16/17 Hay 
Hill, Berkeley Square, W.1, until 3rd 
November. Weekdays 10-5. Sats. 10-12.30. 
Admission Free. 


MARLBOROUGH 


39 Old Bond St., W.1. 
(HYD 6195.) “FRENCH LANDSCAPES.” 
Bonnard, Cézanne, Monet, Pissarro, Renior, 
Van Gogh, etc. In aid of British ORT. Adm. 
2/6, students 1/-. Daily 10-5, Sats. 10-12. 
From Oct. 20. 

NEW LONDON GALLERY, 17/18 Old Bond 
St.. W.1 (GRO: 6755). “THE NEW NEW 
YORK SCENE.” Daily 10-5, Sats. 10-12. Adm. 
Free. Until Oct. 28. 

VISIT UPPER GROSVENOR GALLERIES, 
19 Upper Grosvenor St., London, W.1. Tel.: 
HYD 3091. Open 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Sats. 10-1 
p.m. OLD and MODERN MASTERS. 


WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY: Mark 
Rothko: An exhibition of paintings from 1945- 
1960. iith October-12th November Weekdays 
11-6; Sundays 2-6; closed Mondays. Admission 
free. Adjoins Aldgate East Station. 


EDUCATIONAL 


ART TUITION BY POST. Write for details 
of the Famous Artists Commercial Art 
course to 74, Westport, Goda!ming, Surrey. 


LEARN ANOTHER LANGUAGE—the easy 
ASSiMiL way. Acquire the accent naturally 
by listening to everyday conversations on 
gramophone records with textbooks to guide 
you.—Details from ASSiMiL, 3 Farncombe, 
Godalming 

EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examina- 
tions—University, Law, Accountancy, Costing, 
Secretarial. Civil Service, Management, Export, 
Commercial, General Cert. of Education, etc. 
Many (non-exam.) courses in business subjects. 
Write for free prospectus and/or advice men- 
tioning exam. or subjects in which interested 
to Metropolitan College, G.40, St. Albans, or 
call 30 Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4. Est. 1910. 


FRENCH LADY Hampstead gives tuition be- 
ginners, ordinary and advanced level, con- 
versation, etc. 15/- per hour. Box 8278. 


POSTAL TUITION for G.C.E., London Univ. 
B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., LL.B., B.D., Degrees, 
Diplomas. Also for Law and Professional 
Examinations. Prospectus, E. W. Shaw 
Fletcher, C.B.E., LL.B., Director of Studies, 
Dept. B.92, Wolsey Hall, Oxford. (Est. 1894.) 
PREPARAT ION FOR EXAMINATIONS 
U.C.C., est. 1887, provides postal tuition 
for GENERAL CERTIFICATE OF EDU- 
CATION, London, Oxford, Cambridge, 
Northern, and others, LONDON UNI- 
VERSITY ENTRANCE requirements, and 
exams for B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.(Econ.), 
LL.B., Bar (I and II), and other ex- 
ams. Prospectus from Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY 
CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
76 Burlington House, Cambridge 


RESEARCH MATHEMATICIAN  Hamp- 
Stead tutors mathematicians, engineers, physi- 
cists, etc., in mathematics from advanced level 
to B.Sc, M.Sc, etc. Private or postal tuition. 
Box 8279. 

SECRETARIAL ‘TRAINING. Intensive 
courses in Shorthand, typewriting, book-keep- 
ing and secretarial practice. Prospectus—The 
Oxford and County Secretarial College, 34 St. 
Giles, Oxford. 





LITERARY 
MAKE WRITING YOUR HOBBY THIS 
WINTER 
LSJ members make money this way. Free 
advice 
— SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 


‘Ss. 
19 Hertford Street, 
W.i. GRO 8250 


KINGSLEY AMIS, Brian Aldiss, Paul 
Anderson and Isaac Asimov all contribute to 
the November Magazine of FANTASY and 
SCIENCE FICTION, 2/- (2/4 by post from 
ror — Co., 18 Bride Lane, London, 


POEMS WANTED. Send with s.a.e. Arcadian 
Agency, Egremont, Cumberland. 


‘THE STREET’ Literary Agency. Established 
and new authors who want drive behind their 
output should consult us. Every wide repre- 
sentation. Best terms and maximum returns 
assured. Write to: A. Bruce Robb, Principal, 
‘The Street’ Literary Agency, 46 Dominion 
Drive, Romford, Essex. 

WRITE FOR PROFIT with ¢ 
School of Journalism (Founded 1919), 53 
Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. If you haven’t 
earned your fees by the time you’ve completed 
the course you get your money back. Write 
for free copy of “‘You IN Print,”’ and terms 
of Special Guarantee. Free Market Service. 


the Premier 
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WRITE FOR PROFIT.—Send today for in- 
teresting free booklet.—The Regent Institute 
(Dept. 85G), Palace Gate, London, Ww. 8. 


SECRETARIAL SERVICES 
ACCUR. TYPING, 2/6 1,000, carbs. 6d. Jen- 
ning, 55 Brockman Rd., Folkestone, Kent. 
DUPLICATING/TYPING MSS. from 2s. 
1,000 words. Mary Wallis, 13 Sudbury Road, 
Halstead, Essex. 
DUPLICATING, verbatim shorthand, typing 
(MSS/tapes), translating. Mabci Eyles, 10 
Beaconsfield Road, N.11. ENTerprise 3324. 
MANUSCRIPTS, Reports, Theses typed. Pat 
Johnson, 12 Bournemouth Road, S.W.19. 
MOU 6136. 
MARY HADDOCK offers PERSONAL 
SECRETARIAL SERVICES for occasional 
work requiring special attention. Difficult work 
preferred. 8 Wood Mews, W.!. MAYfair 1661 
and 9603. _ - 
MSS TYPED, 2s. 6d. 1,000 words, 6d. car- 
bon.—Jarman, 59 Dalmeny Rd. Wallington, 
Surrey. Tel.: Wallington 2496. 
TYPING 2/3 1,000 words. Mrs. S., 
wick Lane W.4. CHI 4012. 
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PETER DOMINIC’S 
CHELSEA 
WINE FAIR 


Chelsea Town Hall! 
Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday 
October 24, 25, 26 


Sessions twice daily: 
noon-3 p.m., 6-9 p.m. 


Bar, BUFFET, BUREAU DE CHANGE 
This is Peter Dominic’s latest venture, a 
WINE FAIR during the Motor Show. COME 
AND TASTE 1,001 wines at 6d. a sample, with 
experts in attendance . . . and films for those 
- need a rest. Not what the Butler saw at 
a peep, but WHAT THE BUTLER 
DRANK at 6d. a time. In short, All the Fun 
of the Fair. 
Tickets 7/6d. each limited to 800 per session. 
Evening tickets almost sold out: lunch time 
sessions recommended for tranquil tastings. 


HOW TO BOOK 


Apply now stating: (1) Number of tickets 
required: (2) Date: (3) Morning or evening 
session—and please include your remittance of 
7s. 6d. per ticket. 


Sole Organisers: 


PETER DOMINIC LTD 


2-8, Orange Street, Haymarket, 
London, W.C.2. TRAfalgar 5118 


LITRES OF LIEBFRAUMILCH 
bottled in Germany 
This fine, full-bodied Liebfraumilch will cost 
12s. 9d. a litre, but to introduce this delicious 
wine we offer two litres or more at 12s. 3d. 
a litre, carriage paid, until 4th NOVEMBER. 
Please send money with order to 


HEDGES & BUTLER LTD. 


22 The Arcade, Bournemouth. Tel.: 20943. 
pat Regent Street, London, W1. Tel.: Regent 


WINE MERCHANT OFFERS his dazzling 
dozen. An all-purpose, all country, all value 
collection, and a free copy of his book ‘‘Wines 
my Line.’’ Fuller details from T. A. Layton, 
Laytons Wine Merchants, 2a Duke Street 
(Manchester Square), W.1. WELbeck 8808. 


THE DIRECTORS’ 
WINE CLUB 


IS RUN BY WINE-LOVERS 
—FOR WINE DRINKERS 
Membership is open to all business, service 
and professional men and women. 
The Club enables you to buy from a cellar 
of carefully selected wines and spirits at 
extremely advantageous prices. 

The Chairman of the Wine Selection Com- 
mittee is Mr. Cyril Ray. All wines are ideal 
for immediate consumption. 

The Club specialises in, and will gladly 
advise on, parties, receptions and Christmas 
requirements. 

Application for membership to: 
THE GENERAL MANAGER 
DIRECTORS’ WINE CLUB 
31 BERKELEY STREET 
LONDON, W.1 














ci 


JOHN PETER, Old Amontillado ‘Sherry, 
light Amontillado with less dry finish. Melt 
and pleasing for all occasions, 18/- a 
obtainable trom Harrods, London. 


SHOPPING BY POST 


BINOCUL ARS Ex-Govt. £20 value tor £7 15a 
14 days’ free trial. CHARLES FRANK LTD,, © 
Saltmarket, Glasgow. Phone: Bell 2000. b 
BOOKS FOR SALE. Bibliography, Paizo. | 
graphy, Paper Sale Catalogues. List 26 

(333 items), from W. Forster, 83a Stamford 

Hill, N.16. 





CHRONIC CATARRH is commonly treated 
with drugs, inhalants, sprays, cauterisation 
and even surgery, yet withal the condition— 
the implacab’e enemy of fitness and mental 
activity—remains. Garlisol Tablets will liquefy 
catarrh and purify and clear the entire system, 
Harmless, benevolent and with no drug 
reaction on the heart or other organs. Not 
habit forming. Send 52/6 for six months’ treate 
ment (1,000 tablets) or £1/12/6 (3 months’ 
treatment) together with tooklet of dietary 


or order through your chemist. 


DELICIOUS HOME-MADE FUDGE. ‘Choc, ” 
Coffee, Vanilla. Walnut. 
Shortbread. 5/6 Ib. Freshly baked cakes. Pricg 
list on request. All post free. Box 5998 


nials). 
need renewal. Improve yearly. 
lilac. 35/- dozen. J. MacGREGOR, 
Plant Specialist, LARKHALL, Lanarkshire, — ; 
PURE SILK PYJAMAS 85/-, Post ee 
Gentlemen's luxurious quality. Blue. 
Rose, Black, Cream, 38” to 48” Chest. Patty 
from Austin Smith, 33 Berkeley St., W.1. 


from 38s. 6d. Patts., size chart, from Holroyé 
and Cooper. 34 Spring Gardens, Manchester 2; 
SHIRTS TO MEASURE from 32s. 6d. Wide 
choice of patterns from A. U. Garstang Ltd., 
2 Corporation Street, Blackburn. 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


ROSEMOY NE 
Tablecloths, 
cloths, 
Linens, 


IRISH LINENS, Damask 
Luncheon Sets, Afternoon Tea 
Towels, Suitings. Bed, Dress, Church 
Handkerchiefs. Catalogues from: 
ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS, 
9 Donegall Square South, Belfast 1, 
NORTHERN IRELAND 


ACCOMMODATION 


KENT PROFESSIONAL WOMAN ae 
away offers another use commodious com 

well-furn. quiet, not isolated cottage, owl 
quarters, garage, refs exchgd. 4 gns. Box 8286 


sult us. The right person for the right flat 
Separate flats, too, Infinite care. Share-a-Flat 
Ltd., 175 Piccadilly, W.1. HYD 2545 (& 
jours). 


PROPERTY 


E. H. BROOKS & SON 
Gloucester Lodge, Courtfield Rd., Sth Kens 
by Gloucester Road Stn. (FRO 1166) 


We have insatiable demand for HOUSES 
& FLATS from £1,500 to £15,000 (London 
area only). Usual scale commission, 
Please mention The Spectator when con- 


tacting us. 
ROY BROOKS 


TRAVEL 


EVEN <—eooe a HAVE 
N TEMPTE 


by our me house parties by ait 
to the Costa Brava and Majorca. For 
only 39 guineas you can spend Christmas 
at the luxury hotel of the Costa Brava 
and (this would have appea'ed to Scrooge) 
excursions are included. For an extra 
6 guineas, more luxury awaits you at 
Formentor and Palma on Majorca. Leave 
Dec. 22, return Dec. 26. Early booking 
advised, even though we are using 82- 
seater Hermes aircraft. WINGS Limited, 
48 Park Road, Baker Street, London, 
N.W.1. AMBassador 1001 or agents. 


SPEND CHRISTMAS IN GREECE 


Join our Hellenic air cruise leaving Lon- 
don on December 22 and visiting Athens, 
Rhodes and Crete. Full programme of 
optional excursions on this 12-day tour 
which costs 77:.guineas with air’ travel 
throughout. WINGS Limited, 48 Park 
Road, Baker Street, London, N.W.1. 
AMBassador 1001 or agents. 
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7/- Ib. Rich Butter 4 


HARDY GERANIUMS (Herbaceous Perenm 7 
Thrive outdoor all year round. Never” 
Rose, salmon, — 
Rare 
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